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For the Companion. 
REBECCA AT THE WELL. 
By E. Stuart Phelps, 

Calla, half dressed, with both hands up in her 
pretty hair, stopped a moment to look at the 
picture which she made in the glass. 

It was quite worth looking at, that must be 
confessed—little pink dressing-sack, pink wrists, 
pink cheeks, and a great shower of black hair, 
drowning two black eyes almost out of sight. 

Calla wondered if Rebecca looked really ever 
s0 little like this pleasant picture—for she could 
not have helped seeing that it was a pleasant 
picture, if she had tried. Then she wondercd if 
the Jews had looking-glasses, and if Rebecca 
looked in hers, that sunny afternoon when she 
got ready to go down to the well, and found the 
strange young man, who was so polite in help- 
ing her draw the water, and what she thought 
when she saw how he watched her face. 

This little episode in Calla’s life occurred in 
the days of bitter battles, which never came any 
nearer to her than the columns of the daily 
newspaper; and of safe little Sanitary fairs, 
when a long evening’s fun, and frolic, and dress, 
and glitter, and flirtation was patriotism. 

And Calla at the town hall to-night would be 
no longer Calla with the parlor to dust, and an 
algebra lesson to learn to-morrow, but pretty 
Rebecca, in full Eastern costume, selling lemon- 
ade out of a wash-tub-well) with Rafe Grand for 
her servant. And somehow—not even Calla her- 
self knew exactly how—Rafe, in his white and 
scarlet turban, seemed to be no longer Rafe, nor 
any body’s servant, but the young mastcr in the 
distant land, walking alone to ‘“‘meditate in the 
field at eventide,” thinking—of course he was 
thinking—about the shy-eyed Jewess, who light- 
ed from her camel all in the glow of the sunset, 
and hid her scarlet checks behind her veil. 

Then it was such a pretty costume, that of 
Calla, lying there upon the rocking-chair! 

Calla—when she had donned the gold-colored 
trousers, and the crimson tunic with its heavy 
fringe, and the gold and Scotch-pebble bracciets, 
(they were Jessie Pelham’s, those bracelets, which 
had been an affliction) and a necklace of pearls 
and sandal wood, and the tiniest, most becom- 
ing of white lace turbans—was happy; perfect- 
ly happy, I believe. 

When she had sprinkled her shining hair and 
shimmering dress with a strong, sweet sachet, 
like carnation pinks, (Jessie advised against that, 
but Jessie, as every body knéw, had expected to 
be Rebecca, herself; besides, Rafe liked sachet 
powder) and had buckled her satin sandals, and 
blown out her candles, and locked her door on 
the terrible confusion of her room, and bounded 


down stairs into the parlor to be inspected, she | 


thought—and remembered thinking afterward— 
that she had nothing more to wish for in this 
world. 

“Charming!” said her father, proudly. 

“Just right,” said her mother, gently. 

“Very pretty,” said Jack, languidly. 

Every body was used to Jack. He had been 
ailing now so long; nothing the matter that one 
could see, but a little pain in the shoulder; “he 
was only growing,” the doctor said; a hard way 
to grow, Jack used to think, poor fellow! It is 
such tough work—for a boy—to be careful of 
draughts and dampness; to stay out of evening 
air; to feel forever neither sick nor well; to have 
faint turns after supper, and get tired walking 
down town. - 

Every body was used to Jack, as I say, but his 


faint praise struck rather coldly on Calla’s silly | 


little, bounding heart. How should she be ex- 
Pected to stop and wonder whether he had found 
it altogether easy to stay at home on the sofa, 
while all the world was coing its langhing way 
to the only fair there would be this season? Why 
should she (wondering, just then, if Rafe would 
think her sandals a good fit) consider whether 
she, in Jack’s place, would find any reason for 
lying there so pale and peevish ? 

Calla loved Jack about as much as any body 
in the world; but the expression of his mouth 


just then annoyed her; just as any of you other 
Callas who are going to blame her severely by- | 
j and-by, feel annoyed sometimes at the people 
you love the very best, for no reason whatever 
but because they look miserable when you are 
happy. 

And this little Calla was so very happy! 

‘Much Jack cares!” said she, with a bit of a 
toss to the lace turban. 

Jack whisked over on the sofa, and turned his 
face to the wall. 

The outline of his cheek as he turned, showed 
against the dark plush covering of the sofa. 
Calla, as her mother shawled her carefully, no- 
ticed it idly, without exactly thinking what she 
was looking at. But the outline stayed in her 
memory, notwithstanding; and the next time 
that she thought of it, she recalled its paleness, 
and just the way in which the curve sunk into 
a hollow above the month. 

When she was half way down the front yard, 
with the cool night air catching all the scents of 
her perfumed costume, and the people passing, 
and Rafe waiting for her at the gate, Jack called 
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“Lemonade, eh? When I’ve had my supper 
I'll come back after some, Miss Rebecca.” 

But Miss Rebecca—twilight, and perfume, and 
Isaac, notwithstanding—began, by-and-by, to 
want her own supper, like Jessie Pelham, or any 
other mortal Yankee girl; so, having waited 
quite time enough for the old doctor, she went 
away on Isaac’s arm, into the blaze of the great 
crowd, where roast chicken, and ice cream, and 
admiration in abundance waited. 

“Has any body seen the doctor?” she asked— 
walking about a little after supper—of a knot of 
whispering girlsk—she had magnanimously re- 
signed Rafe to Jessie for five minutes or so. “He 
was coming back to—why, what’s the matter?” 

The knot of whispering girls thickened—grew 
silent—looked hard at her—looked away. Two 
or three old ladies came up. Every body seemed 
to be coming up. Every body was looking grave 
and looking at her. 

“Has nobody told the child?” said some one, 
in alow voice. “Calla, the doctor has just gone 
in a hurry—your brother” — 

Calla never heard the rest of the broken sen- 





her back. 

“You’ve left all the doors open, Calla, and 
there’s a draught on my shoulder.” 

Calla, hurried and flurried, ran back, tripped 
on the steps, knocked her turban awry, and shut 
the parlor door with a slam. 

“Dear me!” said she, “always something!” 

Jack must have heard her; but then he and 
Calla had said a great many crosser things than 
that to each other. 

“Rebecca will be the prettiest girl in town, 
Calla; no mistake,” said Rafe, as they walked 
along. And Calla, in her honest heart, believed 
him. But the sweetness of it was, you see, that 
Rafe should be the one to think so. 

All through that glittering evening, from six 
o'clock till nine, three golden hours, the child, 

in her little evergreen bower, beside her moss- 
| covered well, was on enchantedland. The lights 
| twinkled faintly into the shaded place. The per- 
| fume from her dress was strong. Rafe, in his 
| unreal costume, looked an unreal fairy prince, 
across the wash-tub. The people came, and went, 
and admired, till her heart bounded with delight 
that God had made her pretty. Even Jessie Pel- 
ham, saying very distinctly that the turban was 
too small, did not cast a fleck upon her spotless, 
shining hours. The huge piles of currency grow- 
ing under Rafe’s hands, did not break the dream 
of the Eastern sunset, and the camels, and the 
young Hebrew walking in the light to meet a 
girl, with her face hidden, scariet, in her veil. 

“We have made ten dollars,” said Isaac; but 
he was Isaac, still. 

“Hey day! what’s this?” said the old doctor, 
coming up with the rest to peer into the sweet 
twilight where Rebecca hid her lemonade. 








tence. She sprang with one great bound for the 
' door. “The glitter, the buzz, the people, the color, 
| the heated, lighted air, the shaded well, Isaac 
| walking in the fields, all went out like a rocket. 


| Out into the cold and dark,—down the great hall | 


steps—up the deserted streect—she fled like a 
hunted creature, tripping, as she ran, upon her 
crimson scarf, and bruising her feet through the 
little satin sandals—into the front gate at last, 
and home. 

The parlors were deserted and dark. Lights 
flickered in Jack’s room and up and down the 
stairs. The servants were up. Calla brushed 
past somebody with hot flannels, as she flew 
up the stairs. 

Jack lay on the bed, perfectly white and still. 
Every body was about him. He was breathing 
feebly, but his eyes were shut. There was a 
bright stain upon the pillows and the quilt. 

“The sudden rupture of a blood vessel,” the 
doctor was saying, “or inflammation in the 
lungs, of which he has given no symptom—that 
flannel, quick! I doubt’’—his voice fell—“if he 
speaks again.” 

Calla, crouched on the floor by the bed, cried 
out, but they hushed her, and cried out again, 
but they hushed her again. 

“But I didn’t mean to be cross,” said she; 
“Jack, I didn’t mean to be cross the last thing!” 

But Jack, on his pillow, lay like a statue. He 
did not hear her. He would never Hear her, 
now. 

All through the night she sat there—watching 
for a chance to make him hear—in her strange 
dress, beside the stained bed; the pretty turban 
falling off and forgotten, the scent of the car- 


this day, can never bear the perfume of carna- 
tions. 

But the chance never came, you see, at all; 
and by-and-by somebody led her away into 
another room, and tried to make her understand 
that Jack could never know that she was sorry. 
Well, it was a little thing to say, to be sure: 
“Dear me! always something!” 

But Calla, grown a woman now, would, I 
sometimes think, give her young life if she had 
never said that little thing. She told*me, once, 
that she never, for five years, had shut that front 
door at night, without secing herself in the pret- 
ty Jewish dress, and that si¢kly outline of Jack’s 
cheek upon the sofa, and hearing it over quite 
distinctly: “Dear me! always something!” 
Tam afraid that she will always hear it, till she 
can speak to Jack and “make up,” in the world 
that waits to set all wrong things right. 

Poor little Calla! Sometimes I feel so sorry 
for her that I have no words with which to tell 
her so. 

But we say that very thing, and worse than 
that, so often! And ow brothers do not die of 
hemorrhage at the lungs! And the world goes 
on, and people are cross, and grow up, and live 
right along as if nothing had happened! 

Ah, yes, but in every chance there is a risk. 
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HOW TOM BECAME A MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders, 

There was a little fellow among the New Eng- 
land hills, years ago,—as there are many now— 
whose parents were poor. He couldn’t remem- 
ber the time when he wore stockings and shoes 
in the summer. Sometimes in the winter, when 
he was obliged to walk three miles to school, 
and wade through snow-drifts that did not melt 
until the last of May, he did wear such as his 
father had rejected, and a pair of shoes that 
slipped up and down every step he took. Nev- 
ertheless, they were shoes and stockings; and he 
was infinitely prouder of them than any king 
living is of his crown. 

One day, as Tom was plodding along with his 
slip-shod shoes, puffing from exertion and blow- 
ing his blue fingers to keep them warm, there 
came dashing down the hill a sleigh such as the 
youngster had never seen—no, indeecd—nor ever 
dreamed of. And the horse! Tom stopped blow- 
ing, so intense was his admiration of the ele- 
gant creature that came champing and foaming, 
and tossing its daintily arched neck right and 
left. 

Tom sprany aside at the very last moment, 
and as he sank up to his chin in the light snow, 
tore off his old cloth cap from his head, and 
bobbed up and down as if he was in the pres- 
ence of the President. 

“Jump on behind, my lad!” shouted the rider; 
“jump on behind!” And Tom did jump on, at 
the peril of his life, and away they went, tearing 
along with great speed until over went the 
sleigh, and out went rider, and buffaloes, and 
things generally. 


to the bit, the tips of his great cow-hide shoes 
touching the snow, asked if the gentleman was 
hurt. x 

“Not a bit of it, my lad,” said he, shaking 
himself free of the snow, “only warmed up a lit- 
tle. What’s the damage?” 

“Nothing, sir, that I see,” returned Tom, his 
handsome face glowing with good humor as he 


yielded the horse to the owner. 
“Well, then, my lad, get in and we'll try 


again. You are going to school, I see,” added 
the stranger, as he gathered up the reins. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How far?” 

“Guess ’tis about two miles from here.” 

The gentleman turned and looked into his 
face, and then glanced all over Tom’s figure, 
even to his feet. 








nation powder in the dreadful room. Calla, to 


“He sees my shoes,” thought Tom, proudly, to 


Tom sprung to the horse’s head, and clinging 
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himself, giving his feet a shove forward to make 
certain that they should be seen. 

The gentleman did see them, and smiled in 
spite of himself as he glanced back to Tom’s 
face. - 

He then kindly pulled the warm furs around 
the boy, and pulling his cap over his eyes, shout- 
ed, “Go along, Nell!” And the chestnut mare, 
new thoroughly sobered, meekly commenced the 
ascent of what was known thereabouts as the 
long hill. She was evidently accustomed to hay- 
ing hor own way, for she availed herself of every 
little hollow to rest, and did not allow herself to 
be pressed forward until the whip was applied. 

Tom wondered what had possessed the crea- 
ture a few moments before. He scratched his 
head on the right side and then on the left, and 
finally, his Yankee curiosity getting the better of 
his diffidence, he ventured to ask,— 

“If you please, sir, what was it that made the 
mare run?” 

“A stump,” returned the man, with a smile. 
“Nell is a little aristocratic, and shies at all 
such plebeian things. She doesn’t know that a 
stump was the making of her master!” 

Tom scratched his head again, and wiggled all 
over. Then out came the question: 

“How could a stump be the making of a 
man?” | 

“My lad,” answered the stranger, marking 
the white surface of the snow gently with his 
whip-lash, “I was a very poor boy, and my fa- 
ther could not afford to send me to school. We 
worked very hard, but I used to study evenings 
by the light of the fire, and learned the whole of 
the Latin grammar by the light of one pitch- 
knot.” 

For a moment Tom sat perfectly still. Then 
he asked, as if ashamed of his ignorance,— 

“Please, sir, what’s Latin grammar ?” 

This last question aroused the gentleman, and 
becoming sensible thet the little fellow at his 
side was thirsting for knowledge, he very kindly 
went over such parts of his history as he thought 
would be of interest to him, and ended by say- 
ing that he was then a member of Congress. 

The last announcement almost took the lad’s 
breath away. He had heard of members of 
Congress, but he had an idea they were myths, 
whom nobody ever saw. Perhaps the awe with 
which Tom regarded him as he glanced up side- 
ways into his face, flattered the gentleman, for 
he said, smiling,— 

“You are just as likely to be a member of 
Congress, asI{ You know, in America, success 
is to the determined and brave. If you study 
asI did, you may possibly rise as high—yes— 
perhaps higher!” 

“But I haven’t any Latin grammar, sir,” said 

‘om. 

“No? Well, would you like one?” 

“Yes, sir!” cried Tom, with flashing eyes. 

“Well, my lad, I shall come this way again, 
and I will leave one at the school-house for 
you.” 

“But I haven’t any money?” 

“Never mind, youcan pay me when you get 
to Congress.” 

“Thank you,” said Tom, “I won’t forget it.” 

The gentleman looked down at him with a 
quizzical smile, and the two rode on in silence 
until they reached the school-house. 

“Please don’t forget the grammar,” 
Tom, as he lifted the old cap again. 

“Not I,” returned the gentleman. “A man 
who cannot keep a promise, should not make 
one—hey, my lad?” 

Nell tossed her head, and the boy soon lost 
sight of the rider. Then he looked down at his 
shoes, at his coat, and his old cap as he hung it 
on the peg in the entry, and silently contrasted 
them all with the fur-trimmed overcoat and out- 
fit of the stranger. “Never mind,” said Tom to 
himself, “I will have them all, too, when Jam a 
member of Congress.” 

At the end of two wecks a bundle of books 
was left at the school-house. There was not on- 
ly a Latin grammar, but a well-worn copy of 
Virgil, Zsop’s Fables, and many other volumes 
such as Tom had never seen. 

Pine-knots were plentiful where Tom lived, 
and he sat up until midnight all the rest of the 
winter, pondering over the mysteries of those 
books. 

As good luck would have it, the schoolmaster, 
who boarded around with his pupils, had not yet 
eaten the rations due him at Tom’s father’s. 
When he arrived he entered warmly into the 
lad’s ambitious projects, and as he had a smat- 
tering of Latin himself, was qualified to aid his 
pupil. 

Although the schoolmaster was allowed the 
light of a tallow-candle, he vastly preferred the 
more brilliant light of Tom’s pitch-knot; so that, 
as often as the long winter evening set in, the 
master and pupil might be seen (and were seen) 
sitting before the large fireplace with their 


suggested 


heads buried in the pages of the books, along 
which they plodded slowly, but to such purpose 
that at the end of the winter Tom could read his 
fable and solve his problem in a manner very 
creditable to himself and his master. 

It was up-hill work with poor Tom, but he 
never lost what little he gained, and managed to 
make what little he accomplished, tell on the 
future. 

One day his father brought home a stranger, 
and told Tom that he was apprenticed, during 
his minority, to this man, who would make him 
a blacksmith! 

“But I am not going to be a blacksmith!” 
cried Tom, in a passion; “I’m going to Con- 
gress!” 

“The more need that you should learn to shoe 
the horse that carrics you there,” returned the 
father, with a shrug. 

“Tom packed up his worldly goods, not for- 
getting his books, and trudged away to a dis- 
tant village, where he pared horses’ hoofs by 
day, and studied and read at night by stealth, 
for he was allowed neither knot nor candle. 

Six months the poor fellow tried to be faith- 
ful to his duty; but one night, when his master 
had thrown his grammar into the fire, and lashed 
him for his disobedience, Tom took leave of the 
work-shop. He made his way, barefooted as he 
was, over bogs and briars, until he ventured in- 
to the main road, and by dint of begging a ride 
now and then, reached the city, where—as Ben 
Franklin had done before him with his roll un- 
der his arm—he sought and obtained employ- 
ment. 

Perhaps the happiest day of Tom’s life was 
when he found himself in the antiquarian book- 
store with plenty of leisure, plenty of books, 
and nothing to fear from friend or foe. It was 
wonderful how he read—and read—and read! 
The parched earth does not more grecdily take 
in the summer rain! 

When his intellectual thirst was partially sat- 
isfied, he began to work. He saw the ladder up 
which he must climb, and seizing the lowest 
round, he made his way steadily upward. 

We all know by what steps an ambitious man 
makes progress—by patient toil—by self-denial 
—by courteous deportment—by the constant 
acquisition of knowledge. 

Years passed by, during all of which Tom had 
looked in vain for his early friend, the stranger. 
In his timid awkwardness, he had not thought 
to ask the name of his benefactor, and the only 
opportunity to do so had been lost. 

Well, years passed away and Tom was elected 
member of Congress from the very county where 
he had spent his struggling boyhood. He went 
to Washington, not in cow-hide shoes and but- 
ternut colored homespun, but dressed somewhat 
as his imagination had pictured, as he looked 
after his benefactor on the eventful day of the 
sleigh-ride. 

A nobler looking man, the ladies in the gal- 
leries said, never had appeared upon the floor, 
than this Yankee member, who, if he spoke 
through his nose, always drove his arrows home 
to the mark. 

One day there appeared in the house the ven- 
erable form of an ex-member, whom all present 
delighted to honor. It needed but one glance at 
that genial face for Tom to recognize in him the 
giver of the Latin grammar. “He had come,” 
he said, “to listen to the gentleman who had so 
manfully defended the right, and to wish him 
God-speed.” 

“If,” said Tom, with his old modesty, “if it 
has been my good fortune to do any thing for 
our country in the hour of her peril, I owe my 
ability to do so, in a great measure, to your- 
self.” 

“To me!” echoed the astonished gentleman; 
“to me!, Ido not recollect ever having had the 
pleasure of meeting you before in my life?’ 
“Ah, sir, have you forgotten, then, the little 
school-boy among the hills of New Hampshire, 
to whom you so kindly sold a Latin grammar?” 
The gentleman mused. 

“Sold—sold a Latin grammar? Now that you 
recall the incident, I do recollect a little fellow 
who interested me and to whomI gave some 
school-books.” 

“Well, sir, I am that boy. You told me I 
might pay for them when I got to Congress. If 
you will honor me by meeting a few friends at 
dinner, J will settle the bill!” 
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For the Companion. 
PEDESTRIAN AMBITION. 
Robbie Fletcher was absorbed in a newspaper; 
suddenly he cried out, in an injured tone,— 
“Now—there—that fellow has been and—dear 
me! Isn’tit too bad? Iwas going te do that 
myself when I was old enough; but he’s just 





been and spoilt all my fun!” 


“Do tell us what youware talking about, Rob- 
bie,” was the puzzled inquiry of his listeners. 

“Why, here is a man that has laid a wager, 
that he will walk from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific. I meant to do that myself,” he con- 
tinued, with an air of chagrin which showed 
how perfectly in earnest he was. 

Robert, like many an older if not wiser head, 
had been bitten by the Weston pedestrian mania, 
and burned to distinguish himself by some feat, 
sure to win notoriety. But it’s alow ambition 
that leads either a boy or a man to place him- 
self only on a level with ahorse. After he has 
done his best, the horse will excel him—and is 
therefore in that respect the superior animal. 





GRANDPAPA. 


Grandpapa’s hair is very white, 
And g Lee a walks but slow; 
He likes to sit still in his casy chair, 
While the children come and go. 
“Tlush !—play quietly,"’ says mamma; 
“Let nobody trouble dear grandpapa.”* 


Grandpapa’s hand is thin and weak, 
It has worked hard all his days; 
A strong right hand, and an honest hand, 
That has won all good men's praise. 
“Kiss it te’ tnpesny says mamma 
“Let every one honor grandpapa.”’ 


Grandpapa's cyes are growing dim ; 
y have looked on sorrow and death; 
But the love-light never went out of them, 
Nor the courage and the faith. 
“You children, all of you," says mamma, 
“Iiave need to look up to dear grandpapa."’ 


Gund apa’s years are w costing fw few, 
e leaves a blessing beh 
P ct od life lived, and a good ght f fought, 
Truc heart and equal mit id. 
“Remember, my children,"’ — a, 
“You —_ the name of your ime papa. ” 
uthor of *‘John La yon "Gentleman. = 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE MADAME LISLE. 

The windows of my back room command a 
view of the rear of a cheap boarding-house; the 
front ones look out into the little park, and 
thanks to these windows of mine, I learned this 
little romance of real life: 

I used to sce Madame Lisle, sewing at her win- 
dow, high up in the dingy house opposite, or 
her pretty daughter tending a pot of daisies on 
the shelf outside, long before I knew their 
names. 

Madame was a pale, slender little woman, with 
lovely eyes, and the unmistakable air of a lady, 
in spite of her very plain dress. 

Marie was piquant and pretty, but sometimes 
the face bent over the daisies was too sad and 
conscious for one so young, and I used to see 
her go in at the back gate every night, looking 
so tired with her day’s work, whatever it was, 
that my heart ached for the poor thing. 

I grew interested in them, and when I, one 
day, saw a mysterious little scene at the corner 
of the park, I quite longed to know them. 

Standing idly at my front window, I saw a 
rosy-faced boy of ten or eleven, lounging at the 
park gate, as if waiting for some one. 

Whoever it was, they kept him waiting a long 
while; but he was very patient, and beguiled 
the time counting the posts, hopping over a pud- 
dle, and swinging on the fence. 

All of a sudden I saw a lady dressed in black, 
with a veil over her face, come quickly round 
the corner, at sight of whom the boy threw up 
his cap and ran to meet her, with a look that 
plainly showed she was his mother. As she put 
back her veil to kiss him, Isaw it was Madame 
Lisle, and felt more interested than ever. 

They walked to and fro, hand in hand, along 
the now empty park,—for all the babies went in 
with the sun,—both talking earnestly. 

The boy’s face was by turns eager, angry and 
sorrowful, and more than once I saw the mother 
wipe her eyes. In the midst of their talk the 
clocks struck four; the boy started at the sound, 
kissed his mother heartily, thrust a little parcel 
into her hand, and ran off like a greyhound. 
Madame Lisle watched him out of sight, then 
dropped her veil and slowly went away. 

I witnessed many of these interviews, and my 
interest at last grew so strong that I resolved to 
know something about this mother, who only 
saw her little boy by stealth. 

A few inquiries made the matter easy. Mad- 
ame Lisle taught French. I immediately decid- 
ed to take lessons, and before the first course 
was half through had heard the whole story. 

Madame was an Engiishwoman, who had mar- 
ried against her father’s will, and been cast off 
by him. While the husband lived they had been 
very happy in France. At his death she was 
left poor, and returned to England, hoping to be 
forgiven. 

The old man offered to take the children, and 
for their good she tried to part with them. 

Little George was too young to decide for him- 
self, but Marie was sixteen, and she stoutly re- 
fused to leave her mother, and no temptation 
could shake her resolution. 





The boy went to live in luxury with his grand- 


father, the girl remained to take her share of 
poverty, negiect and work with her mother. 

Hard times came for the poor ladies; work 
for such as they was difficult to find; illness 
consumed their little store of money; friends 
were cold or absent, and the old man showed no 
sign of relenting. Said Madame to me,— 

“We often walked up and down the street, 
trying to satisfy our hunger by looking in at the 
bake-shop windows, or sniffing the savory odors 
that rose from the kitchen of the hotel, when we 
had only money cnough to pay for our lodging, 

“T could not let my Marie need a shelter for 
her innocent head, so we went without food 
when work failed us. 

“George was forbidden to visit us, but we met 
by accident once, and after that he would not be 
kept from me. 

“Every Saturday he had a holiday, and though 
he never came to my room, he met me punctual. 


my taking the sixpences given him for pocket- 
money. My loving little son never forgets me, 
‘but comes regularly to mect and comfort me with 
good news of his progress, and a sight of his 
precious face.” 

Poor Madame stopped to dry her tears, and 
then told me that Marie was now a nurscry 
governess, and that she herself gave lessons, so 
that they got on more comfortably. If the old 
man would only forgive and forget, all would be 
so happy and well. 

After this Ihad no rest till I had planned a 
way to bring about a reconciliation; for, being 
a romantic old soul, I could not resist this op- 
portunity for a little meddling in the affair. 

Thad heard of Maj. Stern, and through a friend 
I got acquainted with the graff old gentleman. 
It took time, and before I was ready to speak, 
Maric fell ill. 

My friend told me that any attempt to soften 
the major’s heart would be in vain; but I knew 
better, and bided my time. 

One Saturday afternoon I asked him to call 
and see my pictures. He came, and while he 
marched about the room with his glasses on his 
nose, examining my Madonnas and Minervas, I 
kept watch for the actors who were unconscious- 
ly to play their parts before his eyes. 

Presently little George appeared with a basket 
of fruit in one hand, his cherished sixpences in 
the other, and stood waiting, ominously. 

‘‘Here’s a prettier picture than ahy on my 
walls, major,” I said, suddenly, as madame ap- 
peared. 

The old gentleman came to the window in 
time to see the little fellow embrace his mother; 
but as his glasses were not on, just then, he did 
not recognize the pair, as they went slowly to and 
fro, hand in hand, as usual. I said, rapidly,— 

“There’s a touching little story about those 
people. The mother is poor, the sister lies ill at 
home, worn out with work, and the boy, who is 
adopted by rich relations, comes every week to 
comfort his mother with assurances of his love, 
and to give her the pocket money which he has 
no heart to spend on trifles, while they suffer for 
bread.” 

“Why on earth don’t the rich relations help 
the woman?” muttered the major. 

“A look through your glass will answer that 
question,” I said, trembling. 

Up went the spectacles, and for the first time 
in many years the old man saw his daughter. 
She was pale and haggard with watching and 
care, and in her sad face, despondent attitude 
and shabby dress were unmistakable signs of 
poverty and pain. 

That one look told the story more eloquently 
than the most touching words, for as our eyes 
fell on them the boy hugged his mother close, 
pressed his gifts upon her, and as she left him 
hurriedly, he leaned against one of the iron posts, 
with his face hidden on his arm, crying, in spite 
of his manful efforts to be calm. 

“Bless his tender little heart!” Icried. “If the 
rich relations, who love him dearly, could oe 
him now, I don’t think they could stand that,” 

I added, as the major blew his nose like a trum 
pet, from behind the curtain. 

“T’llbe hangedif Jean!” And without anoth- 
er word he marched out of the room. 

I waited, saw him cross the ‘street, put his 
hand on the boy’s curly head, and say some 
thing which evidently astonished George im- 
mensely. He stared up at his grandfather, with 
his wet eyes full of mingled surprise and joy, 
then threw his arms about his neck, and in’s 
moment started away hurriedly, beckoning 
eagerly as he ran. 

I flew to my back window, and after what 
seemed an age, I was delighted to see the boy’s 
head bobbing about in the room where the da 
sies’ little mistress now lay pale and weak. 


I saw a gray head, also, bending over another, 
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pody’s bosom, with a big hand placed tenderly 
on it. 

At that sight my eyes got too dim for seeing, 
p I drew the curtain and left them to finish the 
tory, sure that the end would be full of forgive- 
ness, love and comfort for them all. 
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AN UNCOMFORTABLE RIDE. 


The prairie wolf (Canis latrans) inhabits the 
yast territories that lie between the Mississippi 
River and the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Its 

nge extends beyond what is strictly termed 
prairies.” It is sometimes called the coyote. 

It differs from the common wolf in size, and 
{n many of its habits. Perhaps it more nearly 
tesembles the jackal than any other animal. It 
js the New World representative of that cele- 
prated creature. In size it is just midway be- 
tween the large wolf and*fox. With much of 
the appearance of the former, it combines all the 
gagacity of the latter. It is usually of a grayish 
color, lighter or darker, according to circum- 
stances, and often with a tinge of cinnamon or 
brown. 

As regards its cunning, the fox is but a “fool 
toit.” Itcannot be trapped. It has been known 
to burrow under a “dead fall,” and drag off the 
pait without springing the trap. The steel-trap 
it avoids, no matter how concealed; and the 
cage-trap has been found “no go.” 

To the traveller and trapper of the prairie re- 
gions, it is a pest. It robs the former of his pro- 
visions—often stealing them out of his very tent; 
it unbaits the traps of the latter, or devours the 
game already secured in them. It is a constant 
attendant upon the caravans or travelling par 
ties that cross prairie-land. A pack of prairie 
wolves will follow such a party for hundreds of 
miles, in order to secure the refuse left at the 
camps. 

They usually lie down upon the prairie, just 
out of range of the rifles of the travellers; yet 
they do not observe this rule always, as they 
know there is not much danger of being molest- 
ed. ‘Hunters rarely shoot them, not deeming 
their hides worth having, and not caring to 
waste a charge upon them. 

Prairie wolves are also constant attendants 
upon the “gangs” of buffalo. They follow these 
for hundreds of miles—in fact, the outskirts of 
the buffalo herd are, for the time being, their 


home. They lie down on the prairie at a short. 


distance from the buffaloes, and wait and watch 
in hopes that some of these animals may get dis- 
abled or separated from the rest, or with the ex- 
pectation that a cow with her new dropped calf 
may fall into the rear. In such cases, the pack 
gather round the unfortunate individual, and 
worry it to death. 

At night they enliven the prairie camp with 
their dismal howling, although most travellers 
would gladly dispense with such music. Their 
note is a bark like that ofa terricr dog, repeated 
three times, and then prolonged into a true wolf’s 
howl. Ihave heard farm-house dogs utter a very 
similar bark. From this peculiarity, some nat- 
uralists prefer calling them the “barking wolf,” 
and that is the specific appellation given by Saty, 
who first described them (Canis latrans). 

Prairie wolves have all the ferocity of their 
tace, but no creature could be more cowardly. 
No one fears them under ordinary circumstan- 
ces; but they have been known to make a com- 
bined attack upon persons disabled, and in se- 
vere weather, when they themselves were ren- 
dered unusually fierce by hunger. But they are 
hot regarded with fear cither by traveller or 
hunter; and the latter disdains to waste his 
powder upon such worthless game. 

Iknew one exception to this rule, and that 
Was a trooper of the name of Holmes. He was 
the only one of his sort that shot prairie wolves, 
and he did so “on sight.” I believe if it had 
been the last bullet in his pouch, and an oppor- 
tunity had offered of sending it into a prairie 
oo he would have despatched the leaden mise 

ile. 

Tonce asked him how many he had killed in 

ls time. He drew a small notched stick from 
his “possible sack,” and desired me to count the 

Rotches upon it. Ididso. There were one hun- 

dred and forty-five in all. 

“You have killed one hundred and forty-five, 
then?” said I, astonished at the number. 

‘Yes, indeed,” replied he, with a quict chuckle, 
that many dozen; for every one of them notch- 
‘count twelve. I only make a notch when I’ve 
throwed the clear dozen.” 

‘ “A hundred and forty-five dozen!” I repeated, 
M astonishment; and yet I have no doubt of the 


h of > 
truth of the trapper’s statement, for he had no 
Reasons for deceiving me. 


2 became curions to learn the cause of his an- 
‘pathy to prairie wolves; for I knew he had an 
‘ntipathy, and it was that that had induced him 





to commit such wholesale havoc among these 
creatures. 

“Well, sir, about ten winters since, I was 
travellin’ from Bent’s Fort, on the Arkansas, to 
Laramie, on the Platte, allalone. I had crossed 
the divide, and got within sight of the Black 
Hills, when one night I had to camp out on the 
open parairy, without either bush or stone to 
shelter me. 

“That was, prehaps, the coldest night I can re- 
member. I gathered my blanket round me, but 
that wind whistled through it as if it had becn a 
rail fence. ’Twant no use lying down, for I 
couldn’t sleep, so I sat up. 

“You may ask why I hadn’tafire. I'll tell you 
why. First, there wasn’t a stick of timber within 
ten mile of me; and second, if there had been, I 
was afraid to make a fire. 

“T was travcllin’ as bad a bit of Injun ground 
as could been found in all the country, and l’'d 
seen Injun signs two or three times that same 
day. 

“Tt’s true there was a good grist of buffalo 
chips about, tolerably dry, and I might have 
made some sort of a fire but for that; and at last 
I did make a fire after a fashion. I did it this 
a way. 

“Seeing that I wasn’t going to get a wink of 
sleep, I gathered a lot of the buffalo chips. I 
then dug a hole in the ground with my bowie, 
and hard picking that was; but I got through 
the crust at last, and made a sort of oven about 
afoot and ahalf deep. At the bottom I laid some 
dry grass and dead branches of sage plant, and 
then setting it afire piled the buffalo chips on top. 

“The thing burnt tolerable well, but the smoke 
of the buffalo dung was any thing but agree- 
able. As soon as it got fairly under way, I 
sat down by the hole in such a position as to 
catch all the heat under my blanket, and then 
I was comfortable enough. Of course no Injun 
could see the smoke after night, an’ it would 
have taken sharp eyes to have sighted the fire, I 
reckon. 

“Well, sir, the critter I rode was a young mus- 
tang colt, about half broke. Of coorse I had 
on the lariat; but up to this time I had kept the 
end of the rope in iny hand, because I had that 
same day lost my picket-pin; and thinking as I 
couldn’t go to sleep, I might as well hold on to it. 

“By-and-by, however, I began to feel drowsy. 
The fire between my legs promised to keep me 
from freezing, and I thought I might as well get 
a nap. So I tied the lariat ronnd my ankles, 
sunk my head between my knees, and in a twink- 
ling I was sound. I just noticed as I was goin’ 
off, that the mustang was out some yards, nib- 
bling away at the dry grass of the parairy. 

“T guess I must a slept about an hour, or there- 
abouts. I only know that I didn’t wake of my 
own accord. I was awoke; and when! did awake, 
[still thought I was dreaming. It would have 
been a rough dream; but unfortunately for me, 
it wasn’t a dream, but a reality. . 

“At first I couldn’t make out what was the 
matter with me, and then I thought I was in the 
hands of the Injuns, who were dragging me over 
the parairy. And sure enough I was a draggin’ 
that away, though not by Injuns. 

“Once or twice I lay still for a second or two, 
and then away I went again, trailing, and bump- 
ing over the ground, as if I had been tied to the 
tail of a galloping horse. 

“All the while there was a yelling in my ears 
as if hundreds of cats and dogs were after me. 

“Well, sir, it was some time before I compre- 
hended what all this rough usage meant. I did 
at last. The pull upon my ankles gave me the 
idea. It was the lariat that was round them. 
My mustang had stampeded, and was dragging 
me at full gallop across the prairie! 

“The barking, an’ howling, an’ yelping I 
heard was a pack of parairy wolves. Half fam- 
ished, they had attacked the mustang, and start- 
ed him. 

“All this come into my mind at once. You'll 
say it was casy to lay hold on the rope, and stop 
the horse. So it might appear; but I can tell 
you that it isn’t so easy a thing. It wasn’t so to 
me. My ankles were in a noose, and were drawn 
close together. " 

“Of course while I was moving along, I couldn’t 
get to my feet; and whenever the mustang came 
to a halt, and I had half gathered myself, before 
I could reach the rope, away went the critter 
again, flinging me to the ground at full length. 

“Another thing hindered me. Before going 
to sleep, I had put my blanket on Mexican fash- 
ion—that is, with my head through a slit in the 
centre—and as the drag begun, the blanket 
flopped about my face, and half smothered me. 
Prehaps, however, the blanket saved me many a 
scratch, although it troubled me a good bit. 

*T got the blanket off at last, after I had made 
about a mile, I reckon, and then for the first 
time I could see about me. 





“Such a sight! The moon was up, and I 
could see that the ground was white with snow. 
It had snowed while I was asleep; but that wasn’t 
the sight—close up and around me the whole 
prairie was covered with wolves—prairie wolves! 
I could see their long tongues lolling out, and 
the smoke steaming from their open mouths. 

“Being now no longer hampered with the 
blanket, I made the best use I could of my arms. 
Twice I got hold of the lariat, but before I could 
set myself to pull up the running hoss, it was 
jerked out of my hand agin. Somehow or other, 
Thad got hold of my powie knife, and at the next 
opportunity I made a cut at the rope, and heard 
the clean “snig” of the knife. 

“After that I lay quiet on the prairie, and I 
belicve I sort of fainted. It wasn’t a long faint, 
though; for when I got over it, I could see the 
mustang about a half a mile off, still running as 
fast as his legs could carry him, and most of the 
wolves howling after him. 

“A few of the critters had gathered about me, 
but getting to my feet, 1 made a dash among 
them with my knife, and sent them every which 
way, I reckon. 

“T watched the mustang until he was out 
of sight; and then I was puzzled what to do. 
First, I went back for my blanket, and then I 
followed the back track to get my gun and other 
traps whereI had camped. 

“The trail was easy, on account of the snow, 
and I could see where i had slipped through it 
all the way. 

“Having got my things, I then took after the 
mustang, and followed for at least ten miles on 
his tracks, but I never saw that mustang agin. 

“Whether the wolves hunted him down or not, 
I can’t say, norI don’t care if they did, the scarey 
brute! I saw their feet all the way after him 
in the snow, and I knew it was useless follering 
further. It was plain I was put down on the 
parairy, so I bundled my possibles, and turned 
head for Laramies afoot. I had a three days’ 
walk of it, and perhaps I didn’t grumble! 

“T was right bad used. There was not a bone 
in my body that didn’t ache, and my clothes and 
skin were torn considerably. Itmight have been 
worse, but for the blankét and the sprinkle of 
snow. 

“However, I got safe to the fort, where I was 
soon rigged out in a fresh suit of buckskins and 
ahorse. But I never afterward could see a prai- 
rie wolf within renge of my rifle, and keep from 
killing him. It may be foolish, but I’ve formed 
the habit, and like it.” 
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VISITING AN AFRICAN KING. 


Du Chaillu, in one of his lectures, gives a 
humorous description of his first meeting with 
a cannibal in the forests of Africa, and of his 
interviews with the king of a man-cating tribe 
and his wife. He had been carefully looking 
into a tree, searching for a chattering monkey 
concealed in its branches, when one of the Fans 
(a cannibal tribe) stood before him: 

He was a tall, powerful looking man. His 
mouth was wide open, and his teeth were sharp 
and pointed. He was dressed in the skin of a 
wild animal, and had a shield made of a portion 
of an elephant’s hide. 

I looked at him, and he at me, andI don’t 
know which of the two was the more astonished. 
I could not talk with him till my man came up, 
and he then asked what kind of a spirit I was. 

My man replied that I was a good spirit, and 
was bound for their Village. 

We then went on together, and at last emerged 
from the forest into an area, where tens of thou- 
sands of trees had been cut down, and plantain 
trees, which furnished food for the natives, were 
growing. 

As soon as the people saw me, they yelled at 
the top of their voices, and their wild shouts 
rang from mountain to mountain. I began to 
feel a little uncomfortable at this reception; but 
advanced and passed the gate of the village, for 
it was fencedin. When I entered, the most war- 
like sounds were made. 

The people gathered around me, looked at my 
boots, supposed they were my feet, and did not 
know what to make of it, as the feet were black, 
and my face of another color. 

Then I began to notice long poles with human 
skulls on top of them. Human bones were on 
every side. The women ran away as fast as they 
could, but there were a hundred thousand men, 
all armed with arrows, spears, and shields made 
of elephant’s hide, cross-bows, &c. 

Every Fan had his teeth filed and pointed. 
They were black, and all tattooed. I never had 
seen such tall and fieree looking people before, 
and I never have since. 

They led me to the Wausha or court-house, 
@nd there they talked and held a palaver. While 
passing along the village street, the people sur- 





rounded me, and shouted and holloed so terrific- 
ally, that I began to think scriously, when look- 
ing at the skulls, that mine would not remain on 
my shoulders very long. 

I told the people that I wanted to see the king. 
He sent word he would not see me for three days. 
I had come, he said, as a whirlwind, and that in 
three days the strength of the whirlwind would 
die away, and I could come to him. 

He gave orders that I should have a house. 
The single street of the village, and the houses, 
were kept very clean. The latter were made of 
the barks of trees, and were quite small. 

I got into the hut which had been assigned to 
me, barricaded myself and went to bed. The 
bed consisted of six enormous bamboos, with a 
stick of wood for a pillow. 

The next morning I got up and opened my lit- 
tle back door. Just opposite there were thirty 
human skulls to say good morning to me. I 
can hardly say that I liked their looks. 

At last the three days were gone, and the king 
came to me. He was accompanied by two of 
his wives, and armed with a long knife and 
spear, and had on a necklace of tigers’ teeth. 

He looked at me for a while with his arms ex- 
tended, and at last said that when surrounded 
by his people he was afraid of nobody. 

I told him I was glad to see him, for it was a 
pleasure to see a man who was afraid of no- 
body. 

He then left and food was brought in. When 
the afternoon came, towards night I called the 
king and gave him presents. I took a string of 
beads from my chest and put them about his 
neck, and he seemed much pleased. I handed 
him other trinkets, and then thought I would 
give him a looking-glass, which was the greatest 
treat of all. So taking it up quietly, I placed it 
before his face. For a while not a muscle moved. 
Suddenly he made up three faces, and saw the 
face in the looking-glass do the same. Then he 
began to look startled, and in a moment became 
so wild and frightened, that I am sure he would 
have turned pale if he could. 

He took the looking-glass in one hand, and 
put up one finger of the other hand, and saw it 
in the mirror. He then put up two, then three, 
and saw them also. After this experiment he 
dropped the looking-glass, uttered a terrific yell, 
and shouted that the devil was there. 

I took up the glass, gave it to his majesty 
again, and told him to open his mouth. He 
opened it, and I showed him his beautifully 
filed and sharp tecth, and told him how hand- 
some he looked. 

Then the king’s wife camo in, and although 
she was his chief wife, she was the ugliest wom- 
an IT ever saw, and was tattooed all over. She 
was a kind-hearted woman, however. I gave 
her a necklace of beads. She was so much 
pleased with it, that I was very much afraid she 
would hug me; but she didn’t. 

Just then, cooked food was brought, and I 
knew trouble was coming. It isa great insult 
among these Africans to refuse to eat food which 
is offered you. This, they said, was antelope 
and plantain. 

My objections could not very well be given, 
but the fact is, I didn’t care to eat even tender 
antelope, knowing that it was possible that a 
man’% head had been boiled in those very pots, 
and I didn’t care for the gravy at all. 

I refused, as best I could, and appeased her 
majesty with another necklace of beads, and a 
pat on the shoulder, so that she went away well 
pleased. I pointed to my own pots, and told 
her I was cooking the food I wanted to eat. I 
had to cook my own food, and wash my own 
clothes, for the fellows in that country could not 
tell what dirt was. 


4a 
“or 


THH PEASANT AND THE PRINCE. 


Here is a beautiful story of a princely boy 
and a poor laborer. We hardly know whether 
most to admire the simple honesty of the peas- 
ant or the generosity of the royal child, brought 
up at a court where it was impossible not to learn 
deception : 


Charles X., of France, when a child, was one 
day ——-> an apartment of the palace, while 
a peasant from Auvergne was busily employed 
in scrubbing the floor. The latter, encouraged 
by the gayety and playfulness of the youn; 
count, entered familiarly into conversation wit 
him, and, to amuse him, told him a number of 
diverting stories and anecdotes of his province. 

The prince, with the ingenuousness of child- 
hood, expressed his commiseration for the nar- 
rator’s poverty, and for the labor which he was 
obliged to undergo in order to obtain a scanty 
livelihood. 

“Ah!” said the poor man, “my poor wife and 
five children often go supperless to bed.” 

“Well, then,” replied the prince, with tears in 
his eyes, “you must Jet me manage for you. My 
governor every month gives me some pocket 
money, for which, after all, I have no occasion, 
since I want for nothing. You shall take this 
money and give it to your wife and children; but 
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be sure not to mention a word of the matter to 
any living soul, or you will be finely scolded.” 

On leaving the apartment, the honest depen- 
dent acquainted the governor of the young prince 
with the conversation that had taken place. The 
latter, after praising the servant for his integrity, 
desired him to accept the money, and to keep the 
affair a scerct, adding that he ‘should have “no 
cause to repent of his discretion. 

At the end of the month the young prince re- 
ecived his allowance as usual, and, watching the 
moment when he was unobserved, hastily slipped 
the whole sum into the hands of his protege. 

On the same evening a child’s lottery was pro- 
gor for the amusement of the young princes, 

y the governor, who had purposely distributed 
among the prizes such objects as were most like- 
ly to tempt a boy of the prince’s age. Each of 
his brothers eagerly hazarded his little store, but 
the prince kept aloof from his favorite amuse- 
ment. 

The governor, feigning astonishment, at last 
demanded the reason of his unusual prudence; 
still no answer from the prince. One of the 
princes, his brother, next testified his surprise, 
and at length pressed the young prince so hard 
that in a moment of childish impatience, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“This may be very well for you; but what 
would you do if, like me, you had a wife and 
five children to support?” 

— +o 
For the Compa: 
THE MISSING RUBY. 

“David!” 

“Yes, sir,” promptly responded a brisk boy of 
sixteen, coming forward to await the old bank- 
er’s orders. 

Mr. Taft was rapidly writing at his desk, and 
said no more for some time, while David Pres- 
cott stood waiting. Perhaps he wished to send 
a written message somewhere. 

A few minutes passed. A gentleman came to 
see the banker on business. Leaving his writ- 
ing, Mr. Taft began to talk with him, paying no 
attention to the boy. David waited till the gen- 
tleman had gone, and then asked,— 

“Did you want me, Mr. Taft?” 

“No,” said the banker, and he returned to 
his writing, and David to his place behind the 
counter. 

The old gentleman had probably intended to 
send David on some errand, butin talking and 
thinking of other things had forgotten all about 
it. Ie was a very abse nt-minded man. 

Several days after this David was again called 
to the banker’s desk. This time he found him 
unoccupied. With an ominous look upon his 
face, he said, “Last Saturday I sent you to Grant 
& Willoughby’s with a ruby ring to have the 
stone reset. I find it has never reached them. 
What does it mean?” 

David looked puzzled. His face plainly said, 
“What do you mean, Mr. Taft?” but of course 
he dared not speak it. “I think you must be 
mistaken, sir,” he replied, respectfully, “I cer- 
tainly have no recollection of being sent with a 
ring.” 

“Certainly I am not mistaken,” said the bank- 

tartly. “I called you and gave you the ring 
at this very spot. Itis lost. I hold you respon- 
sible for it.” 

David turned pale with excitement. Looking 
his employer full in the eye he answered, “I am 
positive that I was not sent to Grant & Willough- 
by’s last Saturday at all, and I have never to my 
knowledge taken your ring into my hand. e 

Mr. Taft stared an instant as if amazed at the 
boy’s assurance. 

“You deny it, then, do you?” he said, almost 
flercely. 
¢ He was a man of impulse, and, unfortunately, 
when once he had formed an opinion, he was so 
conceited that he could not be made to see that 

it might be incorrect; so he continued: 

“If you had confessed that you had taken it, I 
might have been casy with you; but [hate a 
thief and a liar. Andrew, call in a policeman.” 

“T am not a thief or a liar, sir,” said he, burst- 
ing into a passion of tears. 

“There is no need of more talk,” 


lion. 


replied the 


banker. I know that you took the missing ring. 
If you can show where it is, or will give any ac- 


count of it, so much the better for you. 

“Arrest this boy and take him to jail for steal- 
ing jewelry,” he said to the policeman, who soon 
after entered; and the young clerk went out in 
the custody of the officer. 

David had been with the banker about six 
months. This was the first time any suspicion 
had rested against him. 

He was an active, willing lad, and seemed to 
satisfy his employer perfectly. Both he and his 
mother supposed he was sure of his place, and 


were anxiously waiting the promised increase of 


way 





*s at the end of the year. 
When, therefore, Mrs. Prescott heard the sad 
news of her son’s arrest, it for the moment took 


ring should be so confidently fastened upon him, 
unless it was that the banker had made a mis- 
take. If the ring was lost some one else had 
certainly taken it. He had never touched it. 
Mrs. Prescott was a widow, poor and unknown. 
But she was a woman of spirit. Being strongly 
assured of her son’s innocence, she determined 
to leave no effort untried for his release and the 
vindication of her family from disgrace. 
She went to Mr. Webb, a good lawyer, and | 
told her story. He promised to do what he | 
could. 
Accordingly he first visited the banker, and 
afterwards examined Davidin the jail. From 
feither of them, however, could he obtain any 
satisfaction as to the truce state of tbe case. 
Mr. Webb was pleased with the appearance of 
David, however, thought him innocent, and un- 
dertook his defence with more than ordinary 
zeal. : 
Being a really humane man, he was touched 
by the apparent helplessness of the boy and his 
widowed mother, and was resolved, if the bank- 
er had wronged them, either intentionally or un- 
intentionally, to force him to acknowledgment. 
Starting on the theory that there was really 
no crime in the case, only a mistake somewhere, 
his first step was to visit the principal jewelry 
stores in the city, and make inquiries for the 
missing ruby. 
It was a weary search, but he persev 0h, and 
at length in one establishment, kept by one Mr. 
Anderson, he came upon the clue that he wished. 
At this point he could have adjusted the case; 
but he felt that the boy’s character and whole 
future success in life were at stake, and therefore 
determined to vindicate his good name in the 
most public manner; and at the same time give 
a needed lesson to the quick-tempered, impulsive 
banker. . 
At the trial every thing scemed to go against 
poor David. His mother sat weeping and sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 
Mr. Taft told his story under oath as we have 
already stated it, and the judge was cvidently 
quite satisfied of its truth and correctness. Few 
could have thought of doubting the evidence of 
so respectable a witness. 
When Mr. Webb came to cross-examine him 
he put his questions so rapidly and sharply, and 
made him repeat so often his positive assertion, 
that he gave the boy the ring as first claimed, 
that the old gentleman grew angry, and was on 
the point of appealing to the judge; but sudden- 
ly the quiet lawyer produced a fine ruby ring, 
and handing it to the banker, asked him if he 
had ever seen it before. ‘ 
“Tt’s mine,” said the banker, looking at it with 
astonishment. 
“Then you identify it as the one you swore 
you gave to the boy, do you?” asked Mr. Webb. 
“T do,” said he, beginning to look mortified. 
“That is all, sir,” said the lawyer. 
“And now, may it please your honor, I shall 
call one witness for the defence. Will Mr. An- 
derson take the stand.” 
Mr. Anderson stepped up, and being duly sworn 
and shown the ring, testified that he recognized 
it as one he had mended about a week before for 
an elderly gentleman who called and left it with 
the order! 
“Ts that gentleman in the room, Mr. Ander- 
son?” asked the lawyer. 
“He is,” replied the jeweller. “He sits in that 
chair,” pointing directly to Mr. Taft. 
The judge and all the spectators were aston- 
ished, and the old banker was covered with con- 
fusion. There was no more now to be done, 
save to hear the stammered apology of the rich 
man to the court and his injured clerk. 
The explanation was a simple one, but did 
him far less credit than it would if he had made 
it before pressing matters so far, and having it 
at last forced from him. 
As we have said, he was one of those dogmatic 
men who think they can never do wrong, and, 
unfortunately for such a disposition, being very 
absent-minded, he sometimes misplaced objects 
and events very strangely, as he now confessed. 
He liad intended to send the ruby by David to 
Grant & Willoughby’s, to be reset, and actually 
called him for the purpose, as we related at the 
beginning of the story. The hurry of other 
things had put the matter out of his mind, and, 
as we have seen, he never even named the er- 
rand to the boy. 
The same absence of mind scemed to have fol- 


instead of recollecting, or trying to recollect, if | 
any other disposal had been made of it, he at 

once made up his mind that David had stolen it. 

Having taken that position, he was too set in | 
his own opinions to take any other view of the 

matter. 

The result of the affair taught him a lesson, 

old as he was, and he went so far in personal ac- 

knowledgment and amends to his wronged clerk, | 
as to present him a hundred dollars for the | 
trouble and pain he hadmade him and his moth- | 
er. WALES. 
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A LITTLE GOOSEY. 


The following exquisitely simple verses, from the pen of 
an — nknown,"’ will touch the heart of cvery father and 
mother: 


> chill November day was done, 
The working world home faring ; 

The wind came roaring through the strects 
And set the gas-lights flaring; 

And hopelessly and aimlessly 
The scared old leaves were fly 

When, mingled with the rand sn ‘vind, 
Iheard a small voice crying— 


And shivering on the corner stood 
A child of four or over; 
No cloak or hat her small, soft oe 
And wind-blown curls to cov 
Her dimpled face was stained with tears; 
Her round, blue eyes ran over; 
She cherished in her wee, cold hand, 
A bunch of faded clover; 


And one hand round her oe while 
She slipped in mine the othe 
Half scared, half confide nial, said, 
“O, please, I want my mother."’ 
“Tell me your street and number, pet; 
Don't cry, I'll take you to it.”— 
Sobbing she answered, “I forget; 
The organ made me do it. 


“He came and are at Miller's steps; 
The monkey took the money, 

And so I followed down the street, 
‘That monkey was so funny. 

I've walked about @ hundred hours 
From one street to another; 

The monkey's gone, I've spoiled my flowers— 
O, please, I want my mother.”’ 


“But what's your mother's name, and what 
‘The street? now think a minute. 
“My mother’s name is mamma dear— 
The street—I can't begin it.”’ 
“But what is strange about the house, 
Or new, not like the others ? 
“T guess you mean my trundle-! bed, 
Mine and my little brother's. 


*“O dear! I ought to be at home 
To help him say his prayers, 
He's such a baby he forgets, 
And w ¢ both such | players— 
And there's a bar between %0 _ 
From pitching on cac.. 
For Harry rolls when he's asicep; 
O dear! 1 want my mother.”’ 






The sky grew stormy; people passed 
‘All muftied, homeward faring ; 
“You'll have to spend the night with me,”’ 
I said, at last, despairing. 
I tied a kerchief round her neck— 
“What ribbon's this, my blossom ?”* 
“Why! don't you know?” she smilng asked, 
Ani drew it from her bosom. 


A card, with number, street and name; 
My eyes astonished met it; 
“For,’’ said the little one, ae ou see 
I might sometimes forget 
And so I wear alittle thing 
That tells you all about it; 
For mother says she's very sure 
I would get lost without it.’’ 
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For the Companion. 

THROWN OUT OF a WINDOW. 

“Capital idea!” cried Master Harry. 

“Splendid!” echoed Fred Jones. 

“Yes,” said Charley Arthur; “‘let’s 
once.” 

The three were sitting about a table in a third 
story chamber of a house in Bleecker Street, 
New York, where they were boarding. 

They were students in one of the schools in 
New York, and had been sent by their parents 
to live in the great city, that they might have 
the benefit of the best instruction. The parents 


get at it at 


no trifling matter for them to bear such a heavy 
expense. Sacrifices were cheerfully 
schools. 

of this self-denial? 


idleness, and shirked their studies 


rain storm, 
“T don’t want to get my clothes soaked,” 
Harry; “Idon’tknow whenI’ll get 


till nearly sundown. 
Then Foster 
raining. 





lowed him all that day, for when, on his way to | 
dinner, he passed the store of Mr. Anderson and | 


whatever. 





away all herstrength. As soon as 
hastened to see hima. Poor Davy could throw | 


little light upon the matter he was charged with, 


she could she | 


| assumed it as a fact that he had sent the boy, 


left the ring, he retained no recollection of it 


| Passing along the street, when, 
said,— 


| gentleman, 
| out and be killed!” 


lived in a little village in the country, and were 
people in moderate circumstances, so that it was 


made, how- 
ever, that their sons might have a better educa- 
tion than could have been secured in the village 


But how did the boys show their appreciation 


I regret to say that they had formed habits of 
all they dared. 

On the afternoon of which I am speaking, they 
had played truant for the purpose of going on 
an excursion to an up-town resort, but had been 
prevented from carrying out their purpose by a 


said 
another suit.” 
So they stayed in their room and played cards 


announced that it had stopped 


The three were looking at the people who were 
suddenly, Jones 





Then followed the exclamations at the head of 
this chapter; and in a minute more the dummy 
was under course of construction. 

The boys took all their clothes from the clos- 
ets and from their trunks, and sclecting a coat, 


| vest and trousers, proceeded to stuff them with 


other clothing, till a very good imitation of a 


| boy was made; then they tied Charley Arthur’s 


cap to its head, and were ready for fun. 

Going to the window, they began to laugh 
loudly, 2nd hollo to the people on the sidewalk, 
and altogether to act like three drunken per- 
sons, sitting on the window-sill. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed one benevolent old 
gazing upward, “that boy will full 


He had hardly spoken, when, to his horror, 
there came tumbling headforemost out of the 
window the figure of a boy—a living boy, as he 
thought—and he rushed across the street in the 
greatest alarm. 

It was the dummy, of course. No sooner had 
it struck the sidewalk, than a crowd gathered, 
expecting to see the poor creature’s lifeless body. 
The three boys up in the window were in high 
glee over the success of their trick. 

But the cheat was speedily discovered. The 
people looked up at the window and laughed, 
and the crowd dispersed. 
“Come on,” shid Charley 
our clothes.” 

They ran down; but in the meantime a labor- 
er, who was returning from his work, quietly 
picked up the dummy, threw it over his shoul- 
der, and vanished from sight. 

When the boys reached the sidewalk, the dum- 
my was not to be seen. They stood a minute or 
two, then looked at cach other with a blank stare. 
“Let’s go for a policeman,” said Harry. 
“Well, you may go,” said Charley Arthur; “I 
guess P’ll stay here. I haven’t got any cap!” 
But search was unavailing. The dummy was 
never found, and it was along time before the 
boys got over the disagreeable effects of their 
folly. Arthur had no cap; Fred Jones had lost 
all of his clothes except what he had on; and 
Harry Foster was lef€ with but two shirts in the 
world. All had gone to make up the dummy. 
That was an expensive piece of mischief. The 
boys never forgot it. 

People who occupy themselves with playing 
games upon others, generally have to pay dearly 
for ¥t in the end. 


Arthur; “let’s get 





For the Companion. 
TRICKS BY ELECTRICITY. 


“Tl tell you something I saw myself in Mas- 
sachusetts,” said Uncle Peter. “I saw a littie 
girl, who was highly charged with electricity, 
light the gas without any match, or any flame 
—just by touching - her finger to the warm 
burner.’ 

“And how did she get charged with ’lectricity 
that way ?” asked Dick. 

“She was dressed in a silk dress and a pair of 
thin-soled slippers, and did nothing but scuff a 
few times across the velvet carpet, in a warm 
room, until she was sufficiently charged with 
electricity.” 

“How ?” persisted Fred. 

“Ah, that’s more than I know. 

“You have all heard about electric eels—how 
they will give a man a fearful shock, when he 
takes hold of them. I have seen one knock a 
horse down. 

“The South Americans catch these eels for 
food. They make very nice eating. The way 
they catch them is very curious. They drive 
horses and mules into the water where the ecls 
are. The cels attack these animals, give them 
shock after shock until the poor beasts drop or 
are killed outright. But the eels soon exhaust 
all the electricity there is in them, and then they 
are at the mercy of the Indians, who harpoon 
and throw them ashore. 

“There are secret modes of applying electrici- 
ty, which I know very little about,” continued 
Uncle Peter; “but if you have ever been to 4 
conjurer’s exhibition, you have seen the man do 
some quite wonderful tricks. 

“There is a very common trick with modem 
jugglers, which is called the Phantom Drum. 
A drum is suspended from the ceiling of the hall 
by along cord. While it is hanging there, in 
full sight of the audience, it beats a tattoo with- 
out any drumsticks, or any person near it. I 
have been told that this is done by electricity— 
how, I don’t pretend to understand.” 





“Wouldn’t it make a stir amongst those peo- 


| ple down there if I was to tumble out of the win 


Recurring afterward to his first intention, he | dow, and go sprawling right among them?” 


| “ve a good mind to throw you out!” 


and called at Grant & Willoughby’s expecting to | young Jones. 


receive his ring. 


Being told, much to his sur- 
or give any explanation why the theft of the | prise, that no such article had been left there, 


*See here!” cried Arthur, “I'll tell you wha 


declared | York, and in a museum there 


The young folks seemed to be very much in- 
terested in all this, but Master Dick said that it 
- | was just as hard to believe as any fairy story. 

| Not long after, Dick was on a visit to New 
e he saw an exam 

| ple of the mysterious work of electricity, that 
t| was as strange as any thing Uncle Peter bad 


—let’s make an image of a boy and throw it out!” | told about. 
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COMPANION. 





This was a wooden figure of a man, which 
hung suspended by its hands toa bar. The bar 
was supported at either end by a cord, and the 
cords ran up to the roof. While Dick was look- 
ing at it, the figure began to swing slowly back 
and forth, just like a living man. Getting under 
full headway, after swingin 








two, it began aseries of gymnastic evolutions | 


on the bar that would put to shame any living 
gymuast. It looked and acted, in fact, just like 
a living man,—so much so that Dick was terri- 
bly afraid it would fall from the bar and be 


x thus a minute or | 


“Killed.” 

But it was only a wooden fizure, and elcetric- 
ity was the invisible power that made it whirl 
about, and stand on its head, and hold itself out 
at arms’ length, and leap forward into the air 
like a living thing. 

—_+or—_—___—__ 
For the Companion. 


oa FLYING PAPER MAKER. 


“What makes the paper rattle so?” asked 
Lillie, as she was trying to fold a copy of the 
New York Independeni—a journal which makes 
agreat deal of noise in the “country, not only 
when itis folding, but when it is unfolding. 

“jt’s made of wood,” said Isaac; “the Phila- 
delphia Ledger paper is made of straw; the 
Youths’ Companion paper is made of cotton 
rags; and the paper used on some handsomely 
printed books, is made of linch. Johnny Jack- 
son told me about it; he works in a publisher’s 
store and knows all about paper.” 

Just as Isaac was astonishing us in this way, 
with his hidden stores of knowledge, Willie en- 
tered the room and held out a curious piece of 
work, and asked me what I thought it could be. 
He had found it in the barn, he said, but could 
not make out what it was. 

I told him it was a piece of a wasp’s nest. 

“Whatis it made of, uncle?” demanded Lillie, 
who emerged from behind the Independent, and 
came forward to examine it. “Why, it looks 
like brown paper!” 

“Tt isn’t brown, it’s gray,” interposed Isaac. 

*What is it made of, uncle?” repeated Lillie. 

“Did you never watch a wasp make its nest?” 
I asked. 

“No, never!’, said Lillie, “and I den’t think I 
ever will. Iwas stung once by one of the spite- 
ful creatures and I don’t want to be bitten 
again.” 

“Well,” I said to her, “I’ve watched them by 
the hour.” 

“Pd rather hunt for berries in the wood,” re- 
marked Lillie. “Didn’t you get stung?” 

“OQ, yes, a few times,” I observed; “but what 
of it? You can seldom gain any useful knowl- 
edge without pain or trouble of some sort or 
other; and if the end is good and worth the cost 
of reaching it, one should never draw back for 
fear of the chance of a little discomfort.” 

“Is there any thing wonderful about wasps’ 
nests?” asked Lillie. 

“Wonderful!” I exclaimed. “Yes, there are 
very few things more wonderfulin nature. The 
wasp was the first paper maker. This nest is 
made of a substance, manufactured by the wasp, 
which deserves the name of paper as much as 
the material on which the Independent is print- 

» 


’ 


“O, tell us,” said Lillie, “chow the wasp makes 
her nest?” 

So I said,— 

“The paper-mill of the wasp is her mouth or’ 
jaws. She flies about until she finds some old rail, 
whitened and weather-beaten by the winds and 
tain. She then peels from it that gray, flaky 
substance you must have often noticed on the 
old fence round your father’s meadow. This she 
chews and mumbles over and over into a kind 
of paste or papier mache until it becomes quite 
plastic, and in this condition she flies with it to 
her burrow where she intends to build her hive. 

“She now runs up the side of the chamber and 
clings to its roof with her two last pairs of legs; 
and with the first. pair, aided by her jaws, she 
fixes the woody pulp on the roof, kneading it 
until it forms a kind of little pillar, which hangs 
from the roof; and thus she goes on, without 
complaint or idling, until her house is built and 
Teady to be occupied.” 

“How queer!” said Lillie. 
they knew so much!” 

“No, Lillie,’ I remarked, “and you should 
bear in mind that if you want to know the true 
character of any thing God has made, you must 
study it lovingly, and not begin by looking on 
it as an ugly creature!” 


“T never thought 





_ HOW TO Do Ir. 
, Although dogs delight to bark and bite, for 
tis their nature, yet you should never let them 
fight when you have it in your power to pre- 
Vent it. You can seldom part dogs by kick- 








ing or clubbing them. Instead of trying this 

crucl mode of making peace, just:run to a gro- 

cer’s and buy a cent’s worth of snuff, and throw 
| some of it up the nostrils of both dogs. They 
| take no notice of its effects at first, but soon are 
| forced to sneeze, and find that they must open 
| their mouths to do so. Once separated, they keep 
on sneezing, and forget their quarrel. It is rare 
sport to sce these cnemies make a truce in order 
to have a sneezing match—and then it’s quite a 
| comfortable feeling to think that you are a 
blessed peacemaker, and can have your fun on 
the spot into the bargain! 
— —_+or-—_————_ 


SCHOOL INCIDENTS. 
Nothing is too small to be laughed at in 
school. The young people gladly scize the 
slightest opportunity to get up a giggle. We 
think some forget how cruelly the mirth of a 
whole school can hurt the poor child who has 
the misfortune to blundez. 
Mr. Truman said he had one scholar who tried 
him by her droll mistakes. He could usually 
control himsclf, but she often betrayed him into 
a laugh, and then the whole school had a good 
excuse for indulging their love of fun. 
This scholar had a curious fashion of stam- 
mering over a word in her reading lesson for a 
moment, and then running off the whole sen- 
tence with a whirr. So she read, one morning,— 
“Up the high hill he heaves a-a-a, heaves-er 
hog round a stone!” the last spoken in a flash. 
The school shouted. 
“Stop!” cried Mr. Truman. 
lence, at once. 
“Now, Iarriet, read that right.” 
“Up the high hill he heaves a huge, round 
stone,” read Harriet. 
She began at another time, “And le-le-a-l-e-a-v- 
leay-leaveth the sheep and fleeeth, and the 
wolf catcheth the sheep and seratcheth them!” 
The last read as fast as tongue could run, and 
ending in a triumphant flourish, as if she knew 
what good reading was. 
The school burst into loud laughter, and 
then there was a hush. It was plain that Mr. 
Truinan thought it no time to laugh, and the 
few words in which he admonished them of the 
danger of laughing at serious things, and the 
kindly tones in which he excused Harriet for 
unintentional blunders, and forbade their teas- 
ing ker about it, had power cnough over those 
sixty pupils-—-and there were rude ones among 
them—to keep them from saying a word to her 
at recess. 


There was si- 


éa>> 
tor 


DEFINITION NOT IN WEBSTER, 


“Mother, what does appear mean?” asked 
Henry Colgate. 
“A pier?” answered his mother; “a pier is 
part of the foundation of a bridge.” Then, see- 
ing his utterly perplexed look, she asked, “Why, 
what have you heard about a pier, Henry ?” 
“J read about one in ‘Mary’s Little Lamb.’ 
You know it says,— 
«¢And so the teacher turned him out, 

But still he lingered near, 


And waited patiently about, 
Till Mary did appear.’ ”’ 





Laughing heartily, the mother explained ap- 
pear to Henry’s full satisfaction. 
Some one inquired what kind of a place Had- 
ley was, just after Henry had made his annual 
visit to grandma, in the country. 


“It’s a place—well it’s a village all full of 


died he weighed about two hundred pounds, 
while the remains had increased in weight by 
petrifaction to eight hundred pounds. Before 
the body was interred at Buskirk it was seen by 
the family friends and many others there. Itis 
the most perfect and wonderful instance of pet- 
rifaction of human remains that has ever come 
to our knowledge. 

ADDING PROOF TO ASSERTION. 
There is nothing like making “assurance 
doubly sure.” Ina lecture delivered in Boston 
not long since, the lecturer told a story of two 
young nephews of his, who were walking, late 
one night, in a dark street in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A thief came up and ordered them to “hand 
out” their money. 
“T have no money,” said one boy. 
One would think this answer was sufficiently 
plain and quite convincing; but the other boy 
did not regard it as explicit enough. So he 
said,— 
“T’ve no money, cither;” 
added, in a serious tone,— 
“And I ve got no pocket to put money in!” 
He was not robbed! 

—__<o>—____ 
SHINES THROUGH. 
The curtain of the dark 
Is pierced by many a rent; 
Out of the star-wells, spark on spark 
Trickles through night’s torn tent. 





and then pausing, 


Grief is a tattered tent 

Where through God’s light doth shine; 
Who glances up, at every rent 

Shall catch a ray Divine. 





GO TO SLEEP. 
Undertaking to produce sleep artificially is a 
good deal like stopping the hiccoughs. Look- 
ing at or thinking about any one thing on a 
steady stretch is apt to make the most nervous | 
people. drowsy. The following will do for one 
way, bating afew big words. Itis from “Blinn’s | 
Anatomy of Sleep, or The Art of Procuring 
Sound and Refreshing Slumber at Will,” pub- 
lished in London, in 1842. The principal fea- 
ture of Blinn’s system is for the patient to fix 
his attention on his own breathing: 
He must depict to himself that he sees the 
breath passing from his nostrils in a continuous 
stream, and the very instant that he brings his 
mind to conceive this apart from all other ideas, 
consciousness and memory depart; imagination 
slumbers; fancy becomes dormant; thought 
subdued; the sentient faculties lose their sus- 
ceptibility; the vital or ganglionic system as- 
sumes sovereignty, and he no longer wakes, but 
sleeps. A newspaper writer says he has prac- 
tised the above for years whenever nature need- 
ed any assistance, and can fully indorse the pre- 
scription. It will put any one to sleep who has 
not an evil conscience, a jumping-tooth, or a 
bank-note past due. 
o> 
TWO YANKEES, 

The following story is told of a Yankee captain 
and his mate. Whenever there was a plum-pud- 
ding made, by the captain’s orders all the plums 
were put into one end of it, and that placed next 
the captain, who, after helping himself, passed it 
to the mate, who never found any plums in any 
part of it. After this game had been played for 
some time the mate prevailed on the steward to 
place the plum end next to the captain, who no 
sooner perceived the alteration, than, picking up 
the dish and turning it round, as if to examine 
the china, he said,— 

“This cost me two shillings in Liverpool ;” 
and put it down, as if without design, with the 











grandmas,”.was the naive but most graphic 
reply. 
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TURNED TO STONE. 


shape. 


related below: 


there. 


where they now reside. 


present residence. 


position proved ineffectual. 


tion. It was covered with a dry mould, which 


white as marble. 
least particle of decay. 


In certain places the soil and water have the 
curious property of petrifying bodies, by de- 
positing very minute particles of flint-sand 
through and through them, till they become 
hard like stone and perfectly preserve their 
If this process is carried on very rapid- 
ly, the dead body of a man will not have time 
to decay before it is hardened, as in the case 


About six -years ago Mr. Amos Broughton 
died in Wayne county, N. Y., and was buried 
After his death his widow and children 
moved to Buskirk’s Bridge, Washington Co., 
A few days ago the 
family of the deceased resolved to bring the re- 
mains of the father from Wayne county, and 
have them deposited in a cemetery near their 
In furtherance of this pur- 
pose the grave was opened, and the coffin ex- 
posed, but all ordinary efforts to lift it from its 
The coffin lid was 
therefore removed, when it was found that the 
body was in the most perfect state of petrifac- 


when removed, revealed a surface almost as 
The body showed not the 
Every feature and 
lineament was perfectly preserved, and when 
stood upright it presented the appearance of a 


plum end next to himself. 
“Is it possible?” said the mate, taking up the 
dish. ‘I shouldn’t suppose it was worth more 
than a shilling;” and, as if in perfect innocence, 
he put it down the contrary way. 
he captain looked at the mate; the mate 
looked at the captain, and both laughed. 
“Tl tell you what, young ’un,” said the cap- 
tain, “you’ve found me out; so we'll just cut 
the pudding lengthwise this time, and have the 
plums fairly distributed hereafter.” 
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THE SOLDIER AND THE THISTLE. 


The following gives the rather curious origin 
of the Scottish coat-of-arms. A very small thing 
at the right moment may turn the tide of for- 
tune and save a nation. Rome was once saved 
by the cackling of geese, and many a deliver- 
ance, even in our own nation’s history during its 
three wars, has been due to causes equally tri- 
fling: 

One time the Danes invaded Scotland, and 
they prepared to make a night attack upon a 
sleeping garrison. So they crept along bare- 
footed as still as possible, until they were al- 
most up to the spot. 





, | hurt made him utter a sharp, shrill cry of pain. 
The sound awoke the sleepers, and each man 
sprang, to his arms. They fought with great 
bravery, and the invaders were driven back with 
much loss. 























finely chiselled statue. When Mr. Broughton 


Just at that moment a 
barefoot soldier stepped on a great thistle—the 


So you see the thistle saved Scot- 
land, and ever since it has been placed on their 














The Game of ‘‘Characters.’”’ 


One of the company is selected to leave the room. 
When he is out of hearing the others assign him a 
character. ‘They agree, for instance, that he is to 
represent Benjamin Franklin. Then he is called in 
and treated and addressed as though he was Frank- 
lin, care being taken to conceal from him the charac- 
ter which has been assigned him, as that is what he 
is expected to discover. For example, one asks, ‘Did 
you enjoy that loaf of bread?” in allusion to Frank- 
in’s walking the streets of Philadelphia eating a loaf 
of bread. Another asks, ‘‘Were you not afraid that 
people would laugh at you?” ‘The ladies still kee 
up that house-cleaning against which you made such 
a funny protest.” “Did you feel badly when — 
mother didn’t recognize you?” “There have 

reat developments in electricity recently.” “We 

oys enjoy flying kites, too.”’ ‘That document you 
helped to get up, is a brave old paper,” etc. 

Wheu he has finally discovered the character age 
signed him, the one whose question or remark led to 
the discovery leaves the room, another character is 
chosen for him, and the game proceeds as before. 
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2. 
My 1, 8, 3 is a vehicle. 
My 9, 4, 12, 11, 10 is a household utensil, 
My 5, 6, 10, 8, 7 is a powerful agent. 
My 2 is a consonant. 
My whole is generally merry. M. KL 


3. 


First take the first two letters which you find 
Prefixed to every noble, generous mind; 

Then to continue the mysterious word, 

The first of these assistance will afford. 

Next take the initial of a lady’s name 

Which either way you spell it is the same. 

Next take a word much used by every one, 
Which simply signifies yourself alone. 

If with all these a word you cannot make, 

Of anything the last two letters take. J. W.B 


4. 
PICTORIAL OHARADE. 





Conundrums. 

When + ~% Sopet Pan into the sea what did he 
come out like? A dripping-pan. 

Why isa man looking for the philosopher’s stone 
like Neptune? Because he is a seeking (sea-king) 
what never was. 

If a pair of spectacles could speak, what ancient 
historian would they name? Eusebius (you see by us.) 

If a schoolboy just flogged told the cause of his 
tears, what other historian would he name? Herod- 
otus (a rod hit us.) 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Put the various outlines 
given in the puzzle together 
and they will form the missin 
word. He said, ‘I’m beat.’ 

2. “What’s in a name?” 

8. Cam-bridge. 

4. Puss—Adage— Ristori— 
Inspection—Sane. Paris— 
SEINE. 

5. Mad-a-gas-car. 


6 CATO. 
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seal as their national bower. 




























THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 














A PICTURE. 


Three little children at play in the meadow, 
“Me as heart can be; 
Watching the shadows floating over, 
Chasing the honey bee; 
Sucking the drops of nectar hidden 
Deep in the clover cell, 
Blowing the secds of the downy thistle, 
Guessing their fairy spell. 


Close by the door the patient mother 
Toileth the whole day long; 

Smiling to see the children’s frolic, 
Thanking the Lord in song. 

She has no share of the lordly acres 
Stretching away from her door; 

Sheiter and food the Father sends her 
Why should she sigh for more? 

$< p—__— 
For the Companion. 
COUSIN MORDECAI’S LESSON. 

_It was a bright Sunday morning in the winter. 
The streets of Philadelphia were alive with a 
multitude of people flocking to their different 
churches; and among the crowd I was walking 

demurely, close to the side of Cousin Mordecai 
Bettel. 

It was my first visit to the city. Every thing 
was new and strange; and I looked with won- 
dering eyes at the elegantly dressed ladies, whom 
we met sweeping along the street in their rich 
silks, and velvets, and furs, and marvellous bon- 
nets, which especially fascinated me by their 
lovely colors, and exquisite flowers, and airily 
floating plumes. 

Now and then I cast down my eyes compla- 
cently on my own quict dress, of soft shades of 
brown, only relieved by my pretty blue bonnet- 
strings, thinking, as I did so, how glad Cousin 
Mordecai must be that I dressed so simply. 

He, dear old gentleman, was not thinking at 
all about me, but seemed lost in thought, per- 
haps calming his mind down to the point of 
perfect harmony with the solemn stillness of 
“First-day” mecting. For Cousin Mordecai was 
a Quaker, and we were on our way to the 
“Friends’ meeting-house” on Twelfth Street. So 
we walked on in silence, block after block, till I 
could not be quiet any longer. 

“Cousin Mordecai!” I exclaimed, “how wick- 
ed it is for these ladies todress somuch! I have 
seen yards and yards of splendid silk trailing on 
the sidewalk, this morning; and such magnifi- 
eent furs, that must have cost a fortune; and 
feathers—O, such perfect beauties! Iam sure I 
cannot see how Christians can be willing to wear 
such silks, and feathers, and every thing, when 
the poor need the money so much!” 

As Cousin Mordecai made no reply, I ran on 
with my foolish comments on every one we met, 
which I thought, in my secrot heart, would im- 
press him with my own unworldliness of spirit. 

Some children met us, and in passing, care- 
lessly jostled against me. I improved the occa- 
sion to give them a sharp rebuke. 

Then a carriage, with a pair of noble grays, 
dashed past us; then another—then another. 
The bells were ringing, and from far away in 
the distance came the sweet chiming of St. 
Stephen’s. The sound of footsteps and the clat- 
ter of wheels grew faster and 1ouder, when Cous- 
in Mordecai laid his hand gently on my arm, 
saying,— 

“Here, Elizabeth;” and we turned into the 
little enclosure around the quaint old meeting- 
house. Cousin Mordecai went to the right, and 
I entered a door at the left, and sat down among 
the women, who were sitting in motionless si- 
lence, looking as tranquil and unruffled as if 
they knew nothing of life’s weary conflict. 

The men sat together with their hats on their 
heads, and at the end of the room sat the preach- 
ers, two women, their placid faces half hidden 
away in the shade of their deep Quaker-bonnets, 
and two men almost buried under their broad- 
brimmed hats. All was still. The peace of 
Heaven seemed to be resting upon us. It seemed 
to be. Alas, it was not resting on me! For in 
my mind tumultuous thoughts were rushing to 


fro. 

How beautiful it must be to have a home in 
this city; to dress so daintily and richly; to live 
like the delicate, aristocratic looking women I 
had met, in elegance and luxury! It was very 
wrong, of course, but supposing it was right, 
how pleasant it would be! 

I wondered why Cousin Mordecai was so rich 
when my father was so poor, and what we should 
do, supposing we were as rich as Cousin Movrde- 
eai. “How very dull and still it is here!” 
thought I. “Are they never going to preach ?” 

I glanced across the room at Cousin Mordecai, 
and his calm, reverential look reminded me that 
this was worship; and I tried to draw my 
thoughts away from the outside crowd, and 
think of holicr things. 

But away and away went my mind. Now 
complaining that I had not got the very things I 
Was disposed to blame others for using; now 
speculating about the probable condition in life 
of those around me; now secretly thinking wheth- 


four mute preachers, anxiously—hoping every 
moment to see some indications of a*sermon; 
but nothing came. 

At last there was a little movement near me— 
a drab bonnet was suddenly taken off, revealing 
the delicate face and snowy cap of an elderly 
lady, who, kneeling down, prayed with childlike 
simplicity that strength, and light, and inward 
peace might be given us. I shall never forget 
that sweet, feeble voice, or the pure, gentle spirit 
that seemed to breathe out through the words. 
As it ceased, all rose, and the meeting was 
ended. 

“Elizabeth,” said Cousin Mordecai to me, as 
we walked home, “this has been a sitting to- 
gether in heavenly places. Did thee have a 
profitable season ?” 

“Not very,” said I, faintly. “Iwas thinking 
about something else.” 

“T noticed,” said he, very mildly, that on our 
way to meeting, thee was a good deal disposed 
to observe the duties of others. Does thee no- 
tice thy own as carefully ?” 

“Cousin Mordecai,” said I, evading the ques- 
tion, “do you not disapprove of vanity in dress, 
and worldliness, and every thing of that sort?” 

“I do, Elizabeth,” replied Cousin Mordecai, 
solemnly; “but thee takes the wrong way to go 
against it, if thee frets, or scolds, or speaks in 
any way unadvisedly with thy lips. There isa 
mighty power in the love, and the patience, and 
the meekness of our Saviour, and these are the 
weapons He would have us use for Him. Thee 
remembers the words, ‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord;’ which 
I take to mean not only the Spirit of the Lord 
coming down to us, but a spirit like His implant- 
ed in us, whereby He would gently and sweetly 
win over the world to Himself. Elizabeth, does 
thee have the witness of that spirit in thy heart?” 

As I looked up in his kind, loving face, the 
tears sprang to my eyes. “No, Cousin Morde- 
pai,” I faltered, “1 never had any such witness 
in my heart.” 

“Thee spoke of Christian duties, Elizabeth, I 
thought. Has thee never done one?” 

“I’m afraid not,” I replied. 

“Then, Elizabeth, I will tell thee something,” 
said Cousin Mordecai, earnestly. “Begin now 
to serve the Lord thyself, and show the world 
what thee thinks a Christian should be. Many 
proud people dress humbly, and a few humble 
people dress proudly; but thee must strive to 
make the outer and the inner man correspond. 
And be as careful to have thy words kind and 
gentle, and thy spirit lowly and loving, like that 
of our blessed Master, as to have thy garments 

lain.” 

Cousin Mordecai has long ago gone to his 
rest; but his gentle counsels often come to my 
mind when the angry rebuke or hasty censure 
rises to my lips. For God taught me, through 
him, that the mightiest reforming power is that 
of a patient, loving, Christlike spirit. 
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SEEING ROB ROY. 

Hundreds of stories are told in Scotland, many 
of them similar to the following, of the famous 
robber McGregor, who figured so largely in the 
history of that country near a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and in its poetry and fiction for many 
years afterward. There is nothing improbable 
in the story, and it describes well the mingled 
boldness, cunning and generosity ascribed to the 
notorious Highland chief: 


Some time previous to the middle of the last 
century, the country around Inverness was in- 
fested by a large band of freebooters, under the 
command of the famous Rob Roy McGregor, who 
put the whole district under contribution, and 
advanced even to the very walls of the town, in 
defiance of a garrison of English soldiers then in 
possession of the castle. 

An officer who was on his way to Inverness, 
With money to pay troops, and having with him 
only asmall detachment by way of an escort, 
Was obliged to pass the night in an inn, about 
thirty miles from the end of his journey. In the 
course of the evening he saw a man of good as- 
pect and dressed in the national costume make 
his appearance in the house, as if with the in- 
tention of remaining until morning; and as 
there happened to be only one apartment in the 
humble establishment, he invited the stranger to 
take a share of his supper. The Highlander ac- 
cepted with an air of great reluctance. 

The officer, finding from the conversation that 
ensued that his guest was well acquainted with 
the roads and defiles of the country, entreated 
him to accompany the little escort the following 
morning, disclosing to him at the same time the 
object of his march through that wild district, 
and also the fears that he entertained of falling 
into the hands of that formidable bandit known 
by the name of Rob Roy. 

The mountaineer, after some hesitation, prom- 
ised to be his guide. Early in the morning the 
officer continued his march, accompanied by his 
friend. In traversing a solitary and sterile glen 
the conversation turned once more -to the ma- 
rauding exploits of the celebrated Rob Roy, when 








er any body was noticing my dress. 
fect silence remained unbroken. I watched the 


Still the per- 





all of a sudden, the stranger, addressing the Eng- 





Without waiting for an answer, the Highland- 
er gave a whistle so loud and so strong that all 
the rooks of the glen repeated the signal. In an 
instant the officer and his men were surrounded 
by a body of men armed to the teeth, and so nu- 
merous as to render all attempts at resistance 
unavailing. ; 

“Stranger,” said the mysterious guide, “I am 
Rob Roy. Your fears of him were not without 
foundation. I came last night to your inn to 
discover the route you were to take to-day, in 
order to ease you of your treasure; but I am in- 
capable of betraying the confidence you have re- 
posed in me. Therefore, after showing you that 
you are completely in my power, Isend you away 
without loss or damage.” 

Accordingly, after giving the officer the neces- 
sary directions for pursuing his journey, Rob 
Roy disappeared with his troop in the same sud- 
= manner iu which these last presented them- 
selves, 





THE SOLDIERS AND THE BEES. 

A member of the old Second Massachusetts 
Volunteers thus tells the Amherst Record how 
he and his comrades “took up” a swarm of 
bees while foraging in the woods of Maryland: 

One day, one of our boys returned from his 
wearisome tramp in the forest and made the an- 
nouncement that he had discovered a swarm of 
bees in a large tree near by. It was at once 
decided by the boys to have the honey, at all 
hazards. The nest was in a huge and lofty oak, 
which grew in a manner not very well adapted 
to climbing. The feat was at last accomplished 
by one of the company; but all his efforts fo 
gain the coveted treasure were futile. It was 
then resolved to cut the tree down. Thirty- 
seven blisters were raised upon twenty-four 
hands before the work was done. 

The tree fell with a crash, and the bees, thus 
wantonly disturbed, poured forth in terrible 
wrath, eager for revenge. The upper and low- 
er extremities of the attacked party were at 
once called into violent action. Our valiant 
squad, the flower of Company B, was complete- 
ly demoralized, and scattered over some forty 
acres of woodland in an almost incredibly short 
space of time. We at length rallied about a 
hundred rods from the enemy’s nest, and pro- 
ceeded to organize a forlorn hope of two men to 
secure the honey. The thing couldn’t be done. 
It was then decided to abandon the siege until 
dark. Without scarcely any opposition, as soon 
as night came we were cnabled to fill nearly all 
our cooking utensils with honey, and for many 
days our camp life was robbed of some of its 
bitterness. What a sweet home that was for a 
while! 
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REBUKED. 

Nothing is more disgusting to true politeness, 
than officious familiarity from astranger. There 
are persons who presume upon the simplicity of 
foreigners, or their ignorance, to patronize them 
with affected superiority, but such frequently 
find themselves humiliated before they know it. 


A case in point occurred at the Occidental 
Hotel shortly after the arrival of the Chinese 
Embassy in San Francisco. It chanced that one 
of the members of the Embassy had strolled 
into a room and was intently watching two 
amateur billiard-players. At last one of them 
made a brilliant shot. At this a young man, 
who stood looking on, slapped the grave China- 
man on the back familiarly, and said,— 

“Well, John, how you like that, eh?” 

The reply, in perfect English, and a loud, clear 
voice, attracted the attention of all around: 

“Sir, you should know that such is not the 
proper manner to address a stranger.” 

The young man, somewhat abashed, but not 
7 a to fully acknowledge his impoliteness, 
said,— 

“Well, you needn’t take any offence, you know. 
Idon’t happen to know your name, and when 
we speak to a Chinaman we always call him 
John, you see.” 

The Celestial bowed, and, waving his hand in 
a manner that said, unmistakably, “Go about 
your business,” replied,— 

“Well, sir, if you have any more communi- 
cations to make to me, you had better See Mr. 
Burlingame and have an introduction.” 

This was sufficient, and the officious youth 
slunk away in silence. 
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A SWIM AND A RUN FOR LIFE. 


This perilous adventure occurred to a man be 
the name of Tammany, who recently returned 
from a trading expedition through Southern 
Kansas, and along that line of the Pacific Rail- 
road as far as completed. Mr. Tammany’s part- 
ner, and a boy accompanying them, were mur- 
dered in the valley of the Platte River. At ony 
time Mr. Tammany was sharply pursued by 
seven Indians, on their fastest horses, and for a 
distance of about five miles they were not more 
than nine or ten rods in his rear. 

His horse was a remarkably fast one, but his 
best efforts had failed to increase the distance be- 
tween himself and his pursuers. At length, 
when Mr. Tammany had almost despaired of 
making good his flight, his horse suddenly came 
upon a bluff bank, dropping off into a deep 
slough directly in front of him. From this bank, 
which was not less than nine or ten feet high, 
the horse made a desperate leap, and instantly 
sunk into the soft mud to a depth which com- 
pletely submerged his body, leaving only his 
head exposed to sight. 

At the instant of striking, Mr. Tammany was 
thrown over the animal’s head, and completel 
covered with mud. The horse was unable to ex 
tricate himself from his position, and the mar 
chung to his neck, with his face only ont of the 
mire, on the side opposite the bank from which 











lishman with great energy, said, “Should you 
like to sce that notorious freebooter?” ° 


the bank and fired a volley, several balls pass. 
ing through the blanket saddle-cover, just above 
Mr. Tammany. The Indians, supposing they had 
killed their victim, left the bank, and four of 
them made an attempt to cross the ravine about 
ten rods above him, three trying to get across 
below. 

Although the horse jumped nearly across the 
ravine, Mr. Tammany was so nearly exhausted 
that he at first thought he could make no further 
effort to escape the fate which he knew must be 
his if he remained a few minutes longer. But 
he jerked off his boots, leaving them with his 
helpless horse, and crawled out, until he reached 
a soil that would support him in an erect posi- 
tion, when he started on a fleét run for the riy- 
er. The dense growth of alder-bushes favored 
his retreat until he got some distance away. 

After running about two miles, he reached the 
Platte River, and hearing his pursuers on his 
track, jumped into the stream and swam down 
it, keeping close to the clayey bank, which was 
several feet high, and so steep as in many places 
to reach several feetover the water. After swim- 
ming down nearly two miles he came to quite a 
sharp bend in the stream, and upon turning the 
bend, he observed, near the middle of the stream, 
two or three islands, about half a mile below 
him. One of these he reached, and, concealing 
himself, succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
his pursuers. 

He was finally rescyed by a detachment of 
United States soldiers, who helped him to their 
wagon, and carricd him, in a terrible state of 
exhaustion, to Fort Sedgwick. 
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“I WILLIN A MINUTE.” 
Here is what some good man says, about the 
way boys and girls ought to mind, when spoken 
to by their parents: 


The other day I heard a mother ask her little 
son to do something. “In a minute,” he said. 
She spoke again. But it was one, two, three, 
four, five minutes before he minded her. 

It makes me think of the switch-tender’s boy. 
What if he had waited a minute before minding 
his father. A switch-tender in Prussia was just 
going to move the rail, in order to put a coming 
train of cars on a side-track, when he caught 
sight of his little son playing on the track. The 
engine was in sight, and he had not a moment 
to spare. He might jump and save his child; 
but he could not do that and turn the switch in 
time; and if it were not done, the on-coming 
train would meet another train, and a terrible 
crash and smash take place. The safety of hun- 
dreds of lives depended upon his fidelity. What 
could he do? What did he do? “Lie down! 
lie down!” he called, with a loud, quick voice to 
the child; and seizing the switch, the train 
passed safely on its proper track. 

Did the heavy train run over the little boy? 
Was he crushed to pieces? No, for he did just- 
as his father told him, and did it instantly. He 
fell flat between the rails and the cars went high 
over his head; and when the anxious father 
sprang to the spot, there he was alive and well; 
not a hair was touched. It was his quick obe- 
dience, you see, that saved his life. He did not 
stop a minute. Even a moment’s hesitation 
would have been too late. 
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HAVING A GOOD DEAL ON HIS MIND, 
AND ON HIS HANDS, TOO. 


The other day a man was seen carrying two 
pigs, and about as closely occupied as any body 
could wish to be: 


Pig No. 1 was grasped firmly by one of his 
hind legs, and as his nose occasionally scraped 
the pavement he gave vent to a succession of 
ear-splitting squeals, that were echoed and in- 
tensified by pig No.2. He was squeezed tightly 
by the middle, under the left arm of the owner, 
and accompanied the music he made, by beat- 
ing a tattoo, with fore and hind feet, on the coat 
of tlte individual who was carrying him. The 
harder the man squcezed, the fiercer piggy 
strugzeled and the louder he squealed, while his 
sharp little hoofs were shredding the man’s coat. 
Pig No. 1 took all his attention on the right side, 
and therefore the man had no alternative except 
to let the other tear his coat, or get away. The 
morning was cool but the sweat was rolling 
down the man’s face, and yet he held on with 
grim determination, 
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WE’LL ALL MEET AGAIN IN THE 
MORNING. i 

Such was the exclamation of a dying ehild, as 
the red rays of the sunset streamed throug’ the 
casement: 

“Good-by, papa, good-by! Mamma has come 
for me to-night. Don’tery, papa! we'll all meet 
again in the morning !” 

It was as if an angel had spoken to that fa- 
ther, and his heart grew lighter under his bur- 
den; for something assured him that his littk 
one had gone to Him who said,— 

“Suffer little children to come unto Me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom af 
heaven.” 














LEGERDEMAIN. 
The following is one of Prof. Hermann’s in- 
conceivable tricks of dexterity: 
One of the party was asked by the eonjurer to 


take a pear from the table and mark it, then to 
eut a slice from it, to eat the slice, and hand the 









pear to Herr Hermann. This was done, and the 
pear given to the conjurer, who, taking If 10 his 
hand, threw it up towards the ce Lu 
as it fell, and returned it sound and whole to 






| the gentleman, who declared it was the same 
pear he hat marked and from which he had cut 
the jump yas made. The Indians appeared on the slice. 
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WHAT POLLY FOUND IN fER 
STOCKING. 


With the first pale glimmer 
Of the morning red, 
Polly woke delighted 
And flew out of bed. 
To the door she hurried, 
Never epee for clothes, 
Though Jack Frost's cold finger 
Nipt her little tocs. 


There it paw H the stocking, 
Long, and blue, and full ; 

Down it qutckly tumbled 
With a hasty pull. 

Back she Co aga ae laughing, 
Happy little Polly; 
or from out the stockin: 
Stared a splendid dolly t 


Next, what most she wanted, 
Ina golden nut, 

With a shining thimble, 
Scissors that would cut; 

Then a book all pictures, 
“Children in the wood."* 

And some scarlct mittens 
Like her scarlet hood. 


Next a charming jump-rope, 
New, and white, and strong; 
Game wouy ‘s i, 

Though small, was very lon 
In the heel she fumbled,” &) 
“Something soft and warm,” 
A rainbow ball of worsted, 

Which could do no harm. 


In the foot came bon-bons, 
In the toe a ring, 

And some sceds of mignonette, 
Ready for the spring. 

There she sat at aylignt 
Hugging close dear doll 

Eating, looking, laughing, 
Happy little Polly 
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For the Companion. 


EDDIN’S AMUSEMENTS. 
His Post-Office. 

Eddie had been sick, but was better now, and 
sat all day in the big arm-chair, in a cozy cor- 
ner between the fireplace and the window. 

Sister Annie had her head full of plans to 
Please her brother, but she was always sure she 
was right before she proposed any thing new to 
him, for he was always sure to “go ahead’ 
with it. 

“0 dear!’ sighed Eddic, “Ido want some- 
thing new to read.” 

‘Don’t you want me to write you a letter?” 
asked Annie, looking up from her work. 

“QO, yes! Will you write me areal letter, with 
my name on the outside, like the one Johnnie 
wrote me when I was sick?” 


Edie True 
Hapeville. 


2 









Yj) 2 





“Yes,I guess so.” : 

“And then I could answer it,” said Eddic, who 
could “print,” as he called it, very neatly. 

“But we should need a post-office, in that 
case,” suggested Annie, as though the thought 
had that second entered her mind, and had not 
Deen thought over for three whole days. “You 
could fix up the office,” she continued, “and 
Write and receive letfers from other members of 
thefamily. You”’— 

“Could be postmaster, and have a real nice 
time!” Eddie couldn’t wait for her to finish 
that he knew was coming. 

A. the whole matter was fully discussed, Ed- 
* 8 mother gave her consent, and directly after, 

© convalescent boy was tucked away in bed 

tthe night, where bright visions of the mor- 
Tow did not prevent a good night’s rest. 

But while he slept busy fingers were at work, 
md next morning his table was metamorphosed 
into 48 neat a post-office as ever blessed the eyes 
of a juvenile postmaster. 

is what he found: 





A good sized pasteboard box had been trans- 
into the “delivery,” a pane of glass of; 


strip of paper pasted around the edge; some 
pieces of pasteboard furnished the compart- 
ments for the letters, or “boxes.” 

Another smaller box, with a hole cut in the 
cover, stood by ready todo duty as “‘letter-box;” 
and the whole was completed and set off to ad- 
vantage, by the good sized sign, of white paper 
pinned upon the table-cloth, announcing the 
establishment to be a “United States Post-office,” 
with “E. True, Postmaster.” 

: This last was the crowning glory, done in 
Annie’s best style, and he was greatly pleased to 
bee his own name in so conspicuous a position. 

On the table was lying a letter, legibly ad- 
dressed to “E. True, Esg., Trueville,” which 
read as follows: 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS. 
Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
MAPLEVILLE, Dec. 10, ‘s} 
E. True, Esa.: 


Dear Sir:—You are hereby egocinte’ Post- 
MASTER for Trueville, an office this day established. 
The salary is not large, but the Department ho 
that returns in the way of “pleasure and profit’? will 
prove sufficient remuneration for services rendered. 

The office hours, which you will please strictly ob- 
serve, will be from 10 to 11 o’clock, A. M., and from 
8 to 4 o’clock, P. M. 

pag that the new duties to be assumed by you 
will in no way be allowed to conflict with others 
prior or more important, 
‘Very tfull 

ery respec yours, 

Winttam TRUE 
Post-Master General. 

P.S. The Department will cheerfully furnish all 

desired information, or needed assistance. W. T. 


Eddie was delighted with the entire arrange- 
ment, and at once entered upon the discharge of 
his pleasant duties. His first business was to 
write the following letter, in which, however, he 
entirely forgot his official dignity: 





Ss 
E speput6 
g ps Sony Mon 
. uv NS 
ER: yank Yo \. 
De pa Fat? UTTER Z ‘S 
EB E 





This was neatly folded, and directed simply, 
—To Father.” 

Zach member of the family took a box, and 
every one resolved to write a goodly number of 
letters in order that each, in return, might re- 
ceive a quantity. It happened, however, that 
the postmaster received a number larger than 
that of all the others combined! 

The operations of the office were extended, 
after a few days, to Cousin Fred’s house, a few 
doors away,—station “A,” they called it,—An- 
nie kindly volunteering her services as mail- 
carrier twice a day. 

Eddie’s post-office, begun simply for amuse- 
ment, proved in the end a great benfit in teach- 
ing him the art of letter-writing. E. H. T. 
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LITTLE FINGERS. 


Busy little fingers, 
Everywhere they go; 

Rosy little fingers, 
The sweetest that I know! 





Now into my work-box, 
All the buttons finding, 

Tangling up the knitting, 
Every spool unwinding! 


Now into the basket : 
Where the keys are hidden, 

So mischievous looking, a 
Knowing it forbidden. a 


Then in mother’s tresses, hi 
Now her neck enfolding, e3 
With such sweet caresses 
Keeping off a scolding. ee 


Darling little fingers, 
Never, never still, 

Make them, a Father, 
One day do Thy will. 
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CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


The missionaries in China are liable to make 
strange mistakes in learning the language. The 
same word may have utterly different meanings 
according as it is more or less drawled, or is pro- 
nounced on a higher or lower key. One of the 
Presbyterian missionaries tells how he asked for 
a hammer and had a pole brought him. An- 
other sent for some steak and received three 








Tight size being fastened to one side, by a 


sheep tails. A request for hoarhound candy 
\ brought a rusty hatchet. 


- JUBILEE YEAR. 


Watchman and Reflector. 


This great Eight Page Weekly is, with one 
exception, the 


Oldest Religious Family Paper in the World, 
And one of the most widely circulated. - 
IT HAS MORE READING MATTER, 
Apart from its advertising, than 
ANY OTHER PAPER OF ITS CLASS, 


And the quality of its reading may be Judged of from its 
outlay for Editing, and from 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


Both Home and Foreign, including such names as PETER 
Bayne of London, Dr. Dz PRESSENSE of Paris, and other 
foreign correspondents, Drs. Hacug, STOW, SEARS, PARK, 
PHELPS, LAMSON, LINCOLN, S. F. SmiTH, Ipk, TURNBULL, 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Mrs. H. B. Goopwin, 
author of ‘Madge Sherbrook,"’ Dr. HOWELL's FAMILY— 
this last as_a serial the present year in the WATCHMAN; 
Mrs. JANE DUNBAR CHAPLIN, who commences a serial 
this month of December, entitled “GEMS OF THE 
BOG," a story of Scorcn-lrisH Lirg, full of readable, 
truthful incident, &c., &c. 


Other Special Contributors and other 
Special Features to be Announced. 


PLEASE MARK THE FOLLOWING POINTS. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS PAGES fur- 
hh reading unexceptionable, high-toned and attractive 
for the family circle; thus supplying what has long been 
needed—a Family Paper, popular in its character, yet of 
the highest order of merit. 


A WEEKLY LETTER FROM NEW YORK, by one 
of the raciest and most thoroughly intelligent of all our 
newspaper verge pe pees also, weekly correspondence 
from the West and all parts of the land. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT is very full and 
practical, adapted to the every day wants of the Farmer. 


WEERLY REVIEW OF THE MARKETS AND 
PRICES CURRENT is made up with the most diligent 
care, and at a great expense for accurate information. Its 
STATEMENTS CAN BE IMPLICITLY RELIED UPON. Count 
Merchants, Produce Dealers, Wool Growers and Farmt 
ers, Will find that for business purposes, this departmen- 
alone, for its y and reliabl will be worth to 
them many times the subscription price of the paper. 


In A WorD—the Waichman and Refiector is believed to 
be, without exception, the most complete Religious and 
Family Journal in the United States. No Religious Fam- 
ily, no Farmer, no Country Merchant, no Literary Man 
should be without it. 


TERMS—$3 00 a year in advance—50 cents additional by 
— $1 50 for six months, in advance; $1 00 for four 
months. 





For $5 00, any person sending his own name and the 
name of a New UBSCRIBER, can have two copies one 
year, by mail. 


(GF The WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR enters, in 1869, 
on its Firty-First or JUBILEE YEAR, with an enlarge- 
ment every way of the enterprise that has marked its la- 
ter history; and now invites the co-operation, in its im- 

rtant work, of its many readers and friends. SAMPLE 

OPIES SENT FREE. Address 


JOHN W. OLMSTEAD & CO., 
l—3w 151 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


VIck’s 


FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1869. 


The first edition of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of VICK's 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS and GUIDE IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN is now published. It makes a work of 
100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with about 150 Fine 
Wood = ning 0 of Flowers and Vegetables, and an cl- 
egant Colored Plate, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 
It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 


Floral Guide ublished, giving plain and thorough direc- 
oe for the CULTURE OF OWERS and VEGETA- 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, whom itis sent free without ea 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 


2—8weop 





JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





PIANIST’S MATINEE 


Contajns National Airs of 30 countries, Opera Melodies, 
Sonatas, Songs without Words, Four-handed Pieces, 
Polkas, Redowas, Marches, Quicksteps, Easy Pieces 
Fingered for Beginners, 100 Fancy and Contra Dances, 50 
Waltzes, 26 sets of Quadrilles, (including Lancers, Cale- 
donian, Prince Imperial, the Gegman, Grand Duchesse, 
Belle Hellene, &c.,) with calls. OVer 300 pieces of opular 
music, containing the latest compositions of Strauss, 
Gung}, Parlow, C. Faust, &c., being a Musical Library in 
itself. Price, boards, morocco backs, $3; cloth sides, 
Turkey morocco backs and corners, $4; same, full gilt, $5. 
A first-class musical present. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 





ipt of price. 
“iw . ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 
$1,00. THE $1,00. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Especially devoted to the interests of the American 
housewife. Containing practical hints and suggestions 
for the Veranda, the Drawing Room, the Dressing Room, 
the Dining Room, the gy 4 the Conservatory, the 

ursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen and the Parlor. 
Only $1 per year. November and December numbers 
FRx to new subscribers. Specimen copies FREE. 

Agents wanted. GEO. E. CROWEL: 

2-—lw Brattleboro’, Vt. 





Maple Leaves 


Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 

Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, 
and ite matter is varied and interesting, and peculiarly 
suited to rural homes. Every one may find something to 
suit his or her taste in its entertaining columns, which 
are a melange of Stories, Poetry, Puzzles, Agricultural 
and Scientific Articles, Useful Recipes, Ornamental Art, 
ete., etc., and every number is finely illustrated. Itis is- 
sued abeut the first of each month, and is sent regu- 
larly to subscribers for 


Only Twenty-five Oents a Year. 

A fine list of valuable premiums is offered to those 
who will getup clubs. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage. Send twenty-five cents and get 
the er for a year; you will not regret it. Address O. 
A. HOORBACH, 102 Nassau St.,New York. 2—l0w 





Hang Up Your Stockings ! 


And tell your parents or friends to send for that Cu- 
niovs Gaxe ealled SPELLING NAMES! A nice holi- 





di: resent. Sent postpaid by mail any where for 55 cts. 
by P. PARSONS, Enfield Conn. 1-2w 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
FOR 1869 


Will be better than any previous volume. It will be edit- 
ed by J. T. TROWBRIDGE (Father Brighthopes) and Lrer 
Lakcom, and wil! have a capital STORY OF A BA 
BOY, by T. B. Atpr:ict; Descriptions of GLAS S-MAK- 
ING, COAL-MINING, SHIP-BUILDING, WATCH- 
MAKING, by J.T. inoWBRIDGE; GARDENING F' 
GIRLS; HOW TO TALK, se W TO READ, BOW TO 
F DL, PTO AC 


CIETY, and HOW 7U WURK, by Rev. E. E. HALE; 
articles on CORAL ISLANDS, COAL DEPOSITS and 
EARTHQUAKES, by Mrs. AGASsiz; : 


qnere ES OF NOTED M: 
HISTORY, by 3. i. A. Bone: DECLAMATIONS, DIA= 
LOGUES, and other attractive and useful varieties of 


reading from the best writers, all illustrated by the best 
artists. 








(e TERMS: $2 00 a year, in advance; 3 copies, $5 00; 
5 copies, $800; 10 copies, $15 00, and $1 50 for each addl- 
tional copy. 

N. B.—A copy of “Our Youne Fouks”’ for 1869 will 
be sent gratis to any person who will actas Agent and 
raise a Club forthe Magazine. 

Specimen Copy, Premium List, Circulars, &c., sent 
upon application. 

*,* The ATLANTIC MONTHLY and Our Youne FoLks 
sent to one address for $5 00 per annum. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., PuBLIstrERs, 
2—2w 1M Tremont St., Boston. 


ss 
Hyde Park. 

The careful system of restrictions sagtnt to the layin 
out and improvement of the lands, and to the erection 0 
buildings, together with its healthful and beautiful loca- 
tion and rapid growth, are fast investing HyDE PARK with 
arare combination of the advantages of city and country 
life. 
The large number of enterprising builders, with every 
facility for dispatch and economy in building, together 
with a liberal co-operation on the part of the Real Estate 
and Building Company, is developing the town with a 
rapidity equalled by no other in New England. 

The great variety and number of dwellings constantly 
being constructed, furnishes a choice of selection equal to 
the varied wants and tastes of the community, the prices 
varying, in different locations, from $2,000 to $15,000. 
Easy terms of payment can be had when cesired. 

Persons who prefer to purchase land and build, can se- 
lect sites of most any dimension from the many delightful 
locations within the limits of the Company's lands. 

The town is intersected by two main lines of Railroad— 
the Boston and Providence, and Boston Hartford and 
Erie. A small fare and twenty or thirty minutes carry 
the passenger from his store in the city to a pleasant place 
for his residence. = 

Hillside and plain, forest and interval vary the surface ; 
native trees have survived the woodman's axe, to bless 
with their grateful shade. The Neponsct flows through 
the town, delighting the eye and furnishing facilities for 
pleasure, irrigation and the mechanic arts. 

It would be difficult in New England to find a view to 
surpass the one which may be had from the eminence of 
Hyde Park Highlands, where the eye swecps the harbor 
of Boston, then traverses the Blue Hills which skirt the 
horizon to the south-east, then follows the line of the Ne- 
ponscet as it glimmers in the meadows to the west. 

Every person in quest of a suburban residence in the 
vicinity of Boston, should devote at least one day toa 
ramble over Hyde Park. The wonderful growth and the 
extensive scale npon which improvement is going for- 
ward, cannot fail to inspire the visitor with the conviction 
that this is fast growing into one of the most delightful, 
thrifty and prosperous cities in the State. 

‘The agent or assistants will go with visitors who wish to 
examine houses or lands at most any hour of the day. 
yde Park office, 23 Arch, corner Summer St., 
A. P. BLAKE, General com. 
—2w 
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The Great New England Remedy. i 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchi- 
tis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections gene- 
rally. It is a remarkable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pieus- 
ant to the taste, yet safe, sure and effective in its action. 


An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying 
of the Blood. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOOTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, 
Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettie Rash, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ulcers, and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; 
Mercurial Diseases, and every Taint of the System; Dys- 
pepsia, and those diseases originating in the Derange- 
ment of the Digestive Organs, viz: Bilious Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, Languor, Loss 





+ of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 


Prepared at the New England Lotanic Depot, 


Boston. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles, 
1—9w 





WANTED-AGENTS. 

5 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, 
a nreneee, the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the **Plastic Lock 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled aan without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to 82 er month and expenses, ora 
commission from which twice that amount can be made, 
Address, SECOMB & gt aeaaaaeel PA., ST. 


, 
AUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursisthe only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 2-—lw 





“One of the best Agricultural periodicals in the 
country.—(Boston Journal. 


New England Farmer. 
1869. VOLUME XXIv. 1869. 
ADVANCE TiRMS—Weekly, $2 50. Monthly, $1 50. 

Liberal Premiums for new subscribers. Send stamp 


lar and specimen. 
<= yrs Pe P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


GILMAN’S PULMONARY TROCHES. 


Especially recommended for clearing the throat and re- 
lieving hoarseness. Much valued by Singers and Speak” 
ers. At once the best and cheapest. Sold every where by 
Druggists. Only 25 cents per box. May be had in any 
quantity of 

1—4w 








GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 


WILD CHERRY BALSAM.—The memory of Dr. 
Wistar is embalmed in the hearts of thousands whom 
his Balsam of Wild Cherry has cured of coughs, colds, 
consumption, or some other form of Pulmonary disease. 
It is now over forty years since this preparation was 
brought before the public, and yet the demand for it if 
constantly increasing. 2—lw 


PRANG’S AMERIOAN CHROMOS 
For gale at all respectable Art Stores. Cuxtal oa 











mailed PREB, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 1—6w 





































































































































THE 


YOUTHS’ COMPAN ION. 

















The PRICE of the ennhe is $1. 50 a year, 





‘strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New — can commence at any time 
durin = Fe 
DISCONTINUANCES.--The Publishers must be 


notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his |* 


paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name cf the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be feand on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
—— MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, | 
ass. 








For the Companion. 
A MORNING WALK IN PARIS. 


The Avenue Montaigne was named for one of 
the great men of France, who wrote most charm- 
ing essays in the most delightful French. It is 
one of the finest in Paris. Itis broad and clean, 
and is bordered on each side wfth handsome 
mansions and gardens. 





| 
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Early in the morning it is not quite so pleas- 
ant as later in the day, for then the most showy } 
and fashionable people are asleep, and the shiny 


equipages are no longer to be seen. 

Yet there is plenty to interest a stranger, and 
our young friends, of whom I told you a week 
or two ago, found enough to excite their curios- 
ity, even though they had been over a year in 
the city. 

Street Sweeping. 

It was barely an hour after sunrise, and the 
way was lined on cither side with heaps of dirt 
and rubbish that had been swept out over night. 
These must be prepared for removal before seven 
o’clock every morning. Any one who leaves 
them about his premises is fined. 

The authorities are very particular about this, 
and take a great deal of care of the neatness 
and cleanliness of the city. 

Each morning the carts come along and carry 
off every impurity. At the same time those in 
charge—frequently they are women—sweep the 
gutters with stout brooms. 

If it has rained over night, the streets are 
traversed by an ingenious machine which gath- 
ers up all the mud, and leaves the surface near- 
ly as neat and smooth as a parlor floor. This 
machine is a cart of a peculiar shape, to which 
is attached a long broom which turns round and 
round, and at every revolution raises a large 
quantity of liquid mud. It does its work faith- 
fully and well, and one finds no ruts or deep 
scratches behind it. 

The Rag-Picker. 

Early as the street-sweepers do their work, 
sundry earlicr birds get the start of them. 

Tcall them birds because they strikingly re- 
sembled scarecrows in their looks and dress, 
and their manners were very much like these of 
the feathered bipeds that go about in all the 
large cities of Lurope, and feed on the refuse 
that they find in the strects. Sometimes these 
are storks, sometimes carrion crows, sometimes 
other birds, but they are all scavengers, and 
gain their living from what is thrown away as 
unfit for any human being to eat 

These people are termed “chiffonniers,” 
to say, “rag-pickers.’ 

This word has a dutieiten which is simple 
enough to suit the dullest mind. Take your 
French dictionary from the shelf,—Spic 
Surenne’s is the best,—run your eye carefully 
down the column till to the word 
“chiffon” very neatly sandwiched into its pro- 
per place. This stands for “rag,” and when you 
add toit a little French snapper “nier,’ you 
have “chiffonnier,” which means rag-gatherer. 


that is 





you come 


Shut the book, now, and then your eyes; reflect 
and when you are sure you under- 
stand this little bit of philology and have stowed 
it away for future use, you can put the volume 
be careful to leave it 
need it again | 


a moment, 


where you found it; 
in the right place, 
shortly. 

Sometimes these chiffonniers 


only 
for we may 


|eame in view just as my young friends ap- 
| proached the end of the street. 


are men, some: 


times women, and often it is hard to tell what 
sex they belong to. One of these pitiful objects 


As they had never seen such a sight before, 
they at first did not know what to make of it. 
The strange being took not the slightest no- 
tice of any thing around her, so much was she 
absorbed in her work. On her head was a bon- 
net which had once evidently been quite hand- 
some, but at present it looked as if it had come 
from an ash-barrel. 

Below this was a collection of squalid rags 
which hardly concealed her red and shivering | 
limbs. Her feet were chapped and callous, and 
were thrust, without stockings, into wooden 
shoes. 

Her face was furrowed with wrinkles like a 
ploughed field, so grimy and black with dirt 
were they. In her mouth was the stump of a | 
short pipe. On her back she bore a deep 
Dasket, broader at the top, and in her hand was 
a long stick with a hook at the end. 

She was busily scratching a heap of rubbish 
with the latter, and whenever she found an ob- 
ject worth saving, she threw it over her back 
into the former. As she went on with her work 
she stooped down and muttered to herself, as if 
she were a witch preparing some enchantment. 

“Whata guy, to be sure!” said Peter, creep- 
ing up behind her and peering at the poor old 
creature, with great curiosity. He wasn’t tall 
enough to see all the inside of her basket, but he 
could get a pretty good idea of the contents. 

There were ends of cigars, scraps of paper, 
and bits of old iron, and rope, broken plates and 
tumblers, and a whole museum of nondescript 
articles which all together appeared to Peter to 
be worth less than three cents! 

“What are you going to do with these?” said 
he, suddenly growing braver, as he saw no signs 
of his being molested. 

At first the woman took no notice of the ques- 
tion, though it was spoken in very good French. 
IIe repeated it, 
straightened hersclf wp as much as her age and 
infirmities would let her, and looked Peter full 
in the face. But it was only for a moment. 
Muttering some strange gibberish, partly to him 
and partly to herself, she again bowed herself 
under her burden and passed on. 
“Well, Peter, what did she say?” inquired 
both the boys, with great interest. 
“Say,” replied Peter, with emphasis; “she 
didn’t make any remark, she only grunted.” 

But she had said something, nevertheless, 
though neither Peter nor his friends could possi- 
bly have understood it, for it was in a language 
peculiar to her class, and called “argot.” This 
is what the lowest people in Paris make use of, 
and is really a coarse sort of slang, and no lan- 
guage at all. 

“Well,” said Peter, while they all stood look- 
ing at the woman as she trudged away with a 
kind of tired, lumbering step, “I aint sorry she’s 
gone. She don’t look like very agreeable com- 
pany, any how. Besides, if I'd stood here chat- 
ting with her all the morning, we should never 
get home to breakfast. Johnny, it’s your turn 
to speak to somebody now.” 

“There’s a woman with a cart,” replied John- 
ny, “I guess ’ll make up to her and see if she 
hasn’t something to sell. Just hear her voice! 








It’s a pity she can’t sell that.” . 
liens 
HINTS. 


“Take the fruit I give you,” says the bending tree; 
“Nothing but a burden is it all tor 

Lighten ye my branches; let them t ae in air! 
Only leave me freedom next year's load to bear.” 


“Do my waters cheer thee," says the gurgling spring, 
“With the crystal coolness ‘tis their life to bring ¢ 
Leave me not to stagnate, creeping o*er the plain; 
Drink for thy refreshment; drink, and come again!" 


“Can I yield you blessings ?” says the friendly heart, 
“Fear not Lam oe r, though I much impart. 
Wherefore should you thank me? Giving is my need. 


Love that wrought none comfort sorrow were indeed. Ms 


—— 
THE “SUNDAY STONE.’ 


count which is kept of all men’s transgressions. 


while. 


constant formation of limestone, 
| trickling of water through the rocks. 
water contains a great many particles of lime, 


and then the chiffonnier | 


The following may illustrate the silent ac- 


It is well for Sabbath-breakers and others to 
have their sins stare them in the face once in a 


In one of the English coal-mines there is a 
caused by the 
This 


which are deposited in the mine, and, as the 
water passes off, these become hard and form 


comes. Then, if the miners keep the Sabbath, 
a& much larger laycr of white stone will be 
‘ormed than before. There will be the white 
stone of Saturday night, and the whole of Sun- 
day, so that every seventh day the white layer is 
about three times as thick as any of the others. 
But if they work on the Sabbath, they see it 
marked against them in the stone. Hence the 
miners call it the “Sunday stone.” 


—_——. 
GIRL AND THE RAT. 

The fellow-feeling in man will assert itself one 
way or another, and the instances are not un- 
frequent in history where prisoners, and others 
cut off more or less from the society of their 
kind, have made pets of rats and mice, and even 
toads and spiders. 

The affection sometimes manifested by chil- 
dren for animals generally repugnant to human 
beings, is strikingly illustrated in the case of a 
| little girl named Carroll, who resides in the low- 
er part of this city. She has been frequently 
| observed, after having obtained a piece of bread, 
to sit down a few feet from a large rat hole situ- 
ated under a neighboring stoop, and, holding 
out a picec of the food, call, ‘Here, yatty, y yatty.’ 
A large-sized rat invariably creeps out at her 
call, and without hesitation or fear, feeds from 
her hand. The affection existing betewen the 
animal and child has been frequently witnessed 
by the neighbors, who bear testimony to the 
truth of the strange circumstance.—Troy Whig. 





—————_«—_—_. 





A DRAWING MASTER, 
—_>——_——_. 
ANDERSONVILLE PRISON. 


The stockade of this prison is standing, as at 
the close of the war, except here and there a log 
rotted off and fallen to the ground. Decay is 
doing its rapid work, and in a few years not a log 
will be standing to mark the spot where so many 
noble men starved and died. Time and negroes, 
too, are rapidly changing the inside of the pen. 
the cabins have been torn in pieces for the sake 
of the wood which they contained, and tie ex- 
cavations in the side hill, on the north, have 
mostly fallen in, softened by the rains and the 
frosts. The wells alone, forty of them, which 
| our boys dug in search of water, remain as they 
were, and only too forcibly remind one-.of the 
terrible battle they fought for life. But though 
they went down into the earth eighty feet in 
some instances, yet they seldom found the treas- 
ure which they sought. 


a 
A MESS OF MISERIES. 
A little negro was reeently found sitting on the 
stoop of a fashionable house not far from Sara- 
toga, crying pitifully. 
“What's de matter wid you?” 
woman. 
“De matter’s nuf. Fader 
hab gone off—sis broke de looking-glass wid de 
broomstick—de baby got her eyes full of kyan 
pepper—I put salt in my tea for sugar—de kitten 
got her head in de milk pot, and Leut her head 
off to sabe de pitcher, and den I hab to break de 
pitcher to get de head out, and de way Pll get 
licked when mudder comes home, is enuff to 
make any body ery.” 


asked a colored 


am drunk—mnudder 





neice 
WRONG FORGIVENESS. 
It is to be feared that too much of the forgive- 
ness exercised towirds those who have offended 
us is like the little girl’s: 
A teacher said to a liftle girl at school,— 
“Tf a naughty girl should hurt you, like a 
c<ood girl you would forgive her, wouldn’t you?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” she replied, “if { couldn’t catch 
her.” 
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“TOO KEERUFL.” 
“The other day, 
with two bandboxes in her arms came to the 
track of the Central Railroad, and inquired at 
what time the next train was due. On being in- 








an hour, she quictly dumped her bandboxes on 
the pavement and sat down, remarking that 
“she'd wait till it passed; she. ‘didn’t w ant to be | 
run over, and a body couldn’t be too keerful.” 
pn en 
QUITE A DISTANT RELATION. 


“You have lost some of your friends, 
said a traveller to a negro he 
road. 

“Yes, massa.” 

“Was it a near or distant relative? 

en. ell, purty distant— bout twenty-four miles,’ 

yas the reply. 


I see,’ 
had met on the 


———_ 


AN OLD lady combatted the idea of the moon | 





limestone. 


coal, 
way a black stone is formed. 





| ing, the stone is white; then again the nextday, 
when the miners are 


and w hite, 





This stone would always Be white 
like marble, were it not that men are working in | 
the mines, and as the black dust rises from the 
it mixes with the soft lime, and in that | 


In the night, when there is no coal dust ris- | 
at work, another black 


layer is formed, and so on, alternately, black 
through the week, until Sunday 


being inhabited, by remarking, with emphasis, 
that the idea was incredible; “for,” said she, 
“what becomes of the people in the moon when 
there is nothing left of it but a little streak?” 


| , 


Why is the letter ‘“‘u”’ of more value than 
| cream to a dairy maid? Because it makes “‘bet- 
ter” “butter.” 


course it does—in dew-time. 


in Schenectady, an old lady | 


formed that it would pass through the city in half} 


Wuey the rain falls, does it ever get up? Of 
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